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PERSONAL 
BOUT RAPIDISM—IS THIS MAN YOU? 
A persuasive speaker in public, a cool, calm 
thinker, never embarrassed, a good loser, a good 
mixer, making friends without effort ? If not, 
you need RAPIDISM, the fascinating new course, 
endorsed by leading psychologists.—Write now 
for free Booklet to THE RAPIDISM INSTITUTE, 
834, TUITION HOUSE, London, S.W.19. 
DVANTAGEOUS to Executors, Trustees, and 
Private Owners.—Very GOOD PRICES 
ASSURED for Antique and Modern Household 
Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, Pictures, Books, 
Porcelain, etc., at the weekly Auction Sales of 
PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, Blenheim Street, 
New Bond Street (Established 1796). (Sales of 
the above property can also be promptly arranged 
by private treaty). Tel.: Mayfair 2424. Ref. 
W.T.L. Auction announcements, Daily Telegraph 
every Monday, The Times every Tuesday. 
SPREY’S, 166, New Bond Street, W.1, are 
prepared to purchase for cash Eternity Rings, 
modern Jewellery, Platinum and Gold Wedding 
Rings, et 
Feedage Big Demand and Keen Competition, 
means highest prices obtained for FURS, 
WEARING APPAREL, LINEN at sales by 
Auction. Sales held each week. Consult the 
Auctioneers of 130 years’ standing. DEBENHAM, 
STORR AND SONS, LTD., Auctioneers and 
Valuers, 26, King Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C.2. Tel.: Temple Bar 1181-2. 
UTHOR writing on Social Life in Britain and 
Colonies 1840-1875 wishes to purchase or loan 
old correspondence between those dates; please 
send complete with envelopes, etc. I will sort 
out. HOOPER, Crasswall, Abergavenny, Mon. 
OOK BARGAINS. Send for catalogues, price 
6d. Libraries purchased._HOLLAND BROS., 
8, Bristol Street, Birmingham, 5. 
AN YOU MAKE friends and influence people? 
Acquire a pleasing personality, charm, and 
poise through RAPIDISM, fascinating new sys 
tem of personality training approved by experts. 
Write now for free Booklet to THE RAPIDISM 
INSTITUTE, 609, TUITION HOUSE, London, 
S.W.19. 
LOTHING WANTED, also for SALE or HIRE, 
Suits Riding Kit, Boots, Furs, Binoculars, 
Cameras, Trunks, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle, 
Furniture. Linen. CASH for parcels. All-British 
firm. Established 25 years.-GORDON GIBSON 
AND CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road, Marble 
Arch. Padd 3779 and 9808 
IAMONDS. JEWELS, GOLD, ANTIQUE AND 
MODERN SILVER. etc. Competitive bidding 
brings high prices at our Auction Sales, and we 
strongly advise you consult MESSRS. JOHNSON 
DYMOND & SON, LTD. (Est. 1793), 24-25 Gt. 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2, before parting with 
your valuables. Sales held weekly. Advice gratis. 
IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651. 
UPLICATES from my *“‘EXHIBITION STATE,” 
BAXTER, LE BLOND (OVAL) PRINT 
COLLECTION have been recently acquired by 
numerous provincial private collectors. Many 
RARE and EARLY specimens on offer, including 
BAXTER’S volume de Luxe, “CABINET OF 
PAINTINGS,” complete. State subject interest. 
Lists.—Box 268 
INE COKE (Breeze), 























for steam raising. UF 
stokers, greenhouse boilers, etc., 196 ton at 
works. Trucks any station. 8,000 tons released. 
—Box 205. 
URS. Mink Coat as new. 
gain, £950. No dealers. 


Value £1,400. Bar- 
Gerrard 4187.—Box 
293. 

OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, convert 

into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 

tered parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—HARRODS LTD., London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. 

OVERNESS TUB suitable cob 14 hands. 

Just re-painted and fitted new rubber tyres: 
in perfect condition throughout. £60. Also set 
of black harness with breast collar. £15.—SEARS, 
Bolney Place, Bolney, Sussex. 
jt IS UNPATRIOTIC to hang on to your Leica 

and Contax camera when the R.A.F. needs 
them so urgently. Do please release yours. Also 
other miniature cameras and cine projectors 
wanted. Top prices paid. WALLACE HEATON 
LTD., 127, New Bond Street, London, W.1. Phone 
Mayfair 7511. 

ACK BARCLAY, LTD. A wonderful invest- 

ment, a ROLLS-ROYCE or BENTLEY car of 
pre-war workmanship and material. Send 1d. 
stamp (Paper Control requirements) for Compre- 
hensive Stock List, 12 and 13, St. George Street, 
Hanover Square, London, W.1. Mayfair 7444. 











INK COAT. GOOD second-hand mink coat 
wanted.—Box 27. 





ONOMARK. Permanert confidential London 
address. Letters redirected immediately. 5/- 
p.a. Royal patronage. Write BM/MONOI17. W.C.1. 
URSE OLLIVIER. Colonic lavage, insomnia, 
colds, obesity, headaches, indigestion. 
Tel.: Mayfair 1085. 
prive TE COLLECTOR will sell four very ’ fine 
entree Dishes by Paul Storr 1829; 397 ozs. 
£300. Four exquisite Paul Storr Saltcellars 1810, 
244 ozs., £68; fine Warwick Stand, by John 
Delmester 1763, weight of silver 554 ozs., £72; 
Cake Basket 1808, 37 ozs., £36. Also several other 
pieces. View by arrangement, London or Shrews- 
bury. No dealers.—Box 300. 
RE YOU IN TERESTED in 
survival after death? Evidence of Survival 
may be found to-day. Help in study is offered 
at the LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. 
Send 8d. for booklet for inquirers 16 Queensbury 
Place, London, S.W.7. 


Ayo furs tortured to death in traps.—Write 

for Fur Crusade leaflet, which tells you of 
humane furs, from MAJOR VAN DER BYL, 
Wappenham, Towcester. 

AVE YOU COCKROACHES? Then wuy 

“BLATTIS” UNION COCKROACH PASTE 
Successfully used world over. Extermination 
guaranteed. Chemists. Boots’ Branches. Sole 
makers: HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield 
10. Tins 1/9. 2/10. 5/-. 
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PERSONAL 

OLLS-ROYCE PHANTOM I, about 1925; also 
Rolls-Royce 20 h.p. about 1922 required by 
collector to be preserved for museum purposes. 

Must be in good condition.—Box 305. 
UNLIGHT and Foam Baths, Massage, Colonic 
Lavage, are invaluable in cases of rheumatism, 
catarrh, and general debility.—_MRS. GORDON, 39, 
Cumberland Court, Marble Arch, W.1. (Amb. 2575). 
HOMAS & SONS, knickerbocker-breeches 
can be made satisfactorily from self measure- 
ments. Forms and patterns of cloth will be sent 
on application, 5, Carlos Place, Grosvenor Sa. W.1. 
ARING & GILLOW are glad to buy high-grade 
Furs, Sterling Silver Table Ware, China 
and Glass in good condition.—Oxtord Street, W.1. 
ATCHES, Clocks, Jewellery, Gramophones, 
etc. QUICKLY REPAIRED by experienced 
workmen. Reasonable prices.—HUGHES (Ground 
Floor), 58, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 

(Tel.: Victoria 0134.) 
ATCHES WANTED. New, 
out-of-order. Top prices paid. Send regis- 
tered. Cash or offer by return.—KAY’S (CL), 

19, Hopwood Avenue, Manchester 4. 
EST OF ENGLAND.—Public, please remem- 
ber that BRUFORD'S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths. will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment.—’Phone. EXETER 5490). 


FASHION AND BEAUTY 
OIFFURE.—An enchanung ‘** CORUNE'T OF 
CURLS,” with its tonic effect upon your 

personality, will do much to remove an inferiority 
complex ! Instantly adjusted with less trouble 
than putting on your hat ! Invaluable when you 
are unable to visit your hairdresser. All-round 
Coronet from 7 gns., half-coronet from 5 gns. (A 
pattern of your hair will enable me to quote you 
the exact cost.) 

MONSIEUR GEORGES BARRANGER 
PREMIER (FREE) FRENCH POSTICHEUR,. 
MAISON GEORGES, 

38/40, Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1 
(only address) 

Telephones: Victoria 5943 (appointments) 
Victoria 5944 (offices and general). 

URS. Good Furs bought and sold. Also 

repairs and remodels; finest workmanship. 

RALLI FURS, Regent House, 235, Regent 
Street, London W.1. Mayfair 23256. 


URS. Persian Lamb Coat in fine c ondition fo: for 
"sale at £35.—Write Box 308. 











old, disused, or 














TINK “COAT. Particularly attrac tive model at 
bargain price. £175—Write Box 307. 
O COUPONS! New frocks for old. 
remodelling. Ladies’ 
up.—BETTY DAWSON, 
Gerrard 5178. 
DERFECT CANADIAN Mink Bolero. } sleeve: 
very smart; lady 5ft. Bargain, £145 gns.. 
worth double. Motor Lux, dark red, half belted 
coat, lined strong sateen, only £6.—Box 302. 


Expert 
own materials made 
127, Oxford Street, W.1. 


WANTED 


DDERS. CALCULATORS, TYPEWRITERS 
and SAFES, etc., wanted FOR CASH. Highest 
prices.—_TAYLOR’S, 74, Chancery Lane, London. 
Holborn 3793. 
NTIQUE SILVER. Top prices paid by private 
collector.—_Send details to LAMBERT 
CAHEN, Sollershott Hall, Letchworth, Herts. 
PPAREL. Highest prices returned for 
discarded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, 
Clothing of all kinds. Private owners may send 
with safety to Dept. C.L., JOHNSON, DYMOND 
AND SON, LTD. (Est. 1793), 24-25, Great Queen 
Street, London, W.C.2. 
LOTHING.—MISSES MANN AND SHACKLE- 
TON pay high prices for Ladies’, Gentlemen’s 
and Children’s discarded or misfit clothing; Furs, 
Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, etc. Offer or 
cash by return for consignment sent. Est. 1860. 
—FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 
CLOTHING. Packages of ladies’, gent’s, and 
children’s unwanted clothing forwarded to 
MRS. J. PAMMENTON, WAVERLEY HOUSE, 
GREAT HORTON, BRADFORD, YORKS, TEL. 
3470, are immediately examined and postal orders 
dispatched by return. Goods are then repacked, 
remaining intact for one week. In event of 
dissatisfaction with price offered on receipt of 
such intimation, together with P.O., goods are 
immediately returned (carriage paid to sender). 
Highest prices given Established 30 years. 
Evening wear not acc epted. 
IREARMS (old), rapiers, cannon, coach horns, 
models, native curios, sets chessmen, flower 
paper-weights, and antique jewellery bought. 
PEARL CROSS, 35, St. Martin's Court, 
OLDFISH, quantities wanted for 
many small garden ponds. 
paid.—" P.”” 12, Fairfax Road, 
Phone: Primrose 1856. 
AGIC, ASTROLOGY, YOGA, Books on 
occultism WANTED to purchase. 
Send for Catalogue, THE ATLANTIS BOOKSHOP. 
49a, Museum St., London, W.C.1. HOL. 2120. 
PICTURE PRESERVATION has been diligently 
studied, and many valuable WORKS OF ART 
successfully restored to their former brilliance, 
through competent treatment by J. W. MORLEY 
ANSELL, 5, Altham Terrace, Lincoln. — 
OSTAGE § MPS vi : 
wanted for cash; also really good collections. 
Don’t send, write first. SEFI, PEMBERTON AND 
co.. LTD., Licensed Valuers, Leominster. 
HOTGUNS. Wanted, hammeriess ejector guns 
of best quality; highest prices paid; send for 
inspection and offer.—CHURCHILL, Gun-makers, 
32, Orange Street, Leicester Square, London. 


URPLUS FISHING TACKLE wanted. Prompt 
cash.—_FOSTER BROS., Ashbourne. 




















Racking 
Highest prices 
London, N.W.6. 














YPEWRITERS wanted, Underwood, Reming- 

ton, Royal, Smith Premier, etc. State price 
for cash. WATSON’S TYPEWRITER LTD., 
115-117, Kingsway, W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 0082. 





EMODELLED or Repaired. Bring your Old 

Garments to DOROTHY PAUL, Ila, Kensing- 
ton Church Street, W.8 (nr. High Street). Wes. 2346 

EMUVDELLING. SAVE MONEY. EVA 

RITCHER makes OLD HATS NEW, at 4, 
Berkeley Street, W.1. Tel.: MAY. 1651. 





Motor Cars 


ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET.—Where to 
buy and where to sell cars of good makes, 
low mileage.—103, New Bond St., W.1. May 835! 


LIVESTOCK 








HE FASHION CIRCLE DRESS AGENCY. 
GOOD clothes bought and sold. Room 27, 
5 Berners Street, W.1. Museum 2273. 


EDUCATIONAL 
F ANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL is now at 
EYWOOD, TITLEY, HEREFORDSHIRE, 
in extremely healthy and beautiful inland 
surroundings. FROEBEL Department for boys 
and girls from 5 upwards. Advanced courses 
for the older students in languages, music, the 
arts, dressmaking, secretarial work, and in 
technical draughtsmanship in preparation for 
ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, and _ the 
SERVICES. Swimming, riding, games. A few 
bursaries available for children of parents on 
active service. Tel.: KINGTON 8. 
HORT STORY WRITING.—Send 4d. for booklet 
describing world-famous course.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate, W.8. 
PARE-TIME WRITING. If you are interested 
in writing, FICTION, JOURNALISM, POETRY 
RADIO-PLAYS, study at HALF-FEES by corres- 
pondence in spare time with the LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM—the only School 
under the direct patronage of the leading 
newspaper proprietors. Free advice and book 
“Writing for the Press” from Applications Dept., 
L.S.J., 57, Gordon Sq., London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 
HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, South 
Molton Street, W.1. May 5306-8. Residential 
Branch, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. 


FOR SALE 
BNoccrars. ‘stereo and periscopic, by Ross. 
Two eyepieces, powers 10x and 20x. Com- 
plete with tripod. Suitable any type of detailed 
observation. £20 or nearest offer.—MERLEN, 
10, Park Street, Windsor. 
ADIES’ Suits (regulation styles) in Country- 
side tweeds, made to measure from £4/15/- 
and 18 coupons. Satisfaction or cash and coupons 
refunded. Patterns post free.—REDMAYNE, 26, 
Wigton, Cumberland, 
ADIES’ TWEEDS, soft. lasting, 14/- yd., 56 in. 
wide. Write for patterns. — DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 


TAMPS! Early British Colonials.—Selections 
superb copies sent on approval to serious col- 
lectors. red | of cat. price. Also some Mint and 
superb used moderns.—‘*K.”’ 6, Westhill Rd., S.W.18. 


ELEPHONE WIRE, faulty, insulated, suitable 
for waterproof fencing, packing, horticul- 
ture, etc., £2/19/6 (carriage paid) per mile coil, 
Sample against stamp.—Write ‘Dept. 6,” c/o 
STREETS, 6, Gracechurch Street. London, E.C.3. 





























NEW HOBBY ! Cambridge Auto- Sexing 
breeds of Poultry. Pamphlet free. — Write 
REDLANDS PEDIGREE FARM, S. Holmwood, 
Surrey. 
BEES FOR SALE. Early booking is now 
advised due to scarcity.—Write: R. OWENS, 
18, Tolsey Drive, Hutton, Preston. 


CANARY MIXTURE, 6 pints, 16/6; 12 pi pints, 30, 30/- “3 
sample pint, 2/10. BUDGIE MIXTURE, 6 
pints, 23/-; 12 pints, 44/-; sample pint, 4/2. All 
carriage paid. No grass seed in any of these 
mixtures.—G. TELKAMP & SONS, LTD., 144, 
Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. 


XCEPTIONALLY WELL-BRED SCOTTIE 

DOG, 9 months, inoculated, house-trained, 
lovely disposition, 15 gns., to good home only.— 
Box 306. 


OVELY MINIATURE POODLE PUPPIES,’very 
good pedigree and privately reared from 15 
gns.—Box 306. 


V-OX, the No. 1 Poultry Food (unrationed). 

The great war-time egg producer; 82.75 per 
cent. albuminoids; pure food mixed with mash 
or scraps, will greatly increase your egg supply. 
‘Ideal as a protein supplement for poultry and 
pigs.’’ Full directions, 7 lb., 7/6; 14 Ib., 14/-; 28 Ib., 
24/-; 56 Ib., 40/-; 1 cwt., 67/6: carriage paid.— 
OV-OX BY PRODUCTS (C. L.) Sevenoaks. 


ULLETS, laying and near, R.LR., B.L. x 

RIR., L.S., Khaki Campbell Ducks and 
Aylesburys, 28/- each, carriage paid, 3 days’ 
approval.—Supplied by IVY HOUSE FARM, 
Tarvin, Chester. 
Wanted 

OOSE EGGS. Wanted from early April, 200 

guaranteed fertile goose eggs in weekly lots 
of three or four dozen for the Royal Navy. — Reply 
to COMMANDER MORTEN, Lyness, Orkney. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restrictions. 


GENTS WANTED with sound connection 
amongst farmers for the sale of well-known 
speciality product.—Box 983 


‘Ts SKIN HOSPITAL, George Road, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham, 15. Student Nurses required for 
two years’ training. Suitable candidates of good 
education who wish to prepare for General train- 
ing accepted at the age of sixteen. Salary 
£37 10s.-£42 10s., all uniform being provided. 
Apply MATRON. 


GARDENING 






































WEEDS. Your favourite suit copied (nearest 
regulation style) in John Peel tweed, from 
£6/12/6 and 26 coupons. Satisfaction or money 
and coupons refunded, Patterns post free.— 
REDMAYNE, 26, Wigton, Cumberland. 
ATER DIVINING. The OASIS Pocket DIVIN- 
ING ROD. Anyone can use it. Price 10/-.— 
ARTS, Belcombe House, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 





GARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED. 
Sherwood Cup Chelsea Show, 1927.—GEORGE 
G. WHITELEGG, Nurseries, Chislehurst, Kent. 
GARDEN NETS, tanned, small mesh; birdproof: 

all garden fog 25 yds. long, 2, yds. wide 
12/-; 25 3, 18/- ; 25 x 4, 23/-; 25 x 6530/-; 55 x 8, 34/-: 
Carriage Paid. a: ROBINSON, Net Works, Rye. 


GARDENING 


MR. CUTHBERT’S GARDEN OFFERS 


THE SPICE OF LIFE 


VARIETY is the spice of life, we are told 
that if our main diet in the near futuro. 
to be composed mainly of vegetables io : 
make it as interesting as we can. There he 
need for the everlasting cabbages and gree, 
A new epicurean thrill awaits those y z 
yet grown and tasted KOHL RABI, § 
RUTA BAGA, GOLDEN FRUIT 
BROAD LEAVED ENDIVE, and HONEY 
CUTHBERT’S SEEDS of these and a host 
new and unusual vegetables are 
generous 4d. packets for your cony 
Woolworth’s Stores. Make up you 
yours to-day, and so ensure pleas 
this Summer and next Winter. 


of othe 
wailable jy 
iience at al 
mind to ge; 
able eating 


FRUIT FOR ALL 


There is still time for you to proy 
supply of this health-giving food 
quality of CUTHBERT’S FRUIT 
acclaimed by all, and advice and su 
to the most suitable varieties t: 
gladly be given upon application t 
ADVISORY BUREAU. 

For those who want just a few trees to supply 
the family needs we offer a collection of splengi; 
3-4 year bush trees, covered with fri * 
in the famous dessert variety COX’; ORANG 
PIPPIN. Four magnificent bush tré +s, and oy 
WORCESTER PEARMAIN for pollin ting Fi: 
trees in all for 30/-, carriage paid. 

FRUIT GROWING IN SMALL 
Cordon trees are specially recommer ted becay 
of their compact growth. If you t these 
can supply 3-4 year trees well b. ded. Po 
COX’S ORANGE and one WORCES OR Pat 
MAIN, five fully matured trees for y fruitir 
5/-, carriage paid. 

Further offers of fruit trees inc ide Appk 
Bush COX’S ORANGE, 3-4 year trees, fine stoc 
6/- each; Cordons, 7/6 each. 


> your owr 
The higt 
TREES js 
sestions a; 
Plant wil! 
our FREQ 


ting spur 


ARDENS 


NO POINTS FOR THES 


Soft Fruits, such as Raspberries, Black and Ry 
Currants, etc., can be grown without difficulty 
These are all of great vitamin value and exce; 
tionally welcome, being so suitable for bottling 
jam-making, etc. Very prolific crops can 
obtained from these varieties. 

BLACK CURRANTS. Two-year-old Bush 
1/9 each, 18/- dozen, 50 for 63/-. 

RED CURRANTS. Three-year Bu 
18/- dozen, 50 for 63/-. 

RASPBERRY CANES. Best sorts, Lloyd Georg: 
and Norfolk Giant, 5/- dozen, 35/- 100 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS. Royal Sovereigr 
prolific cropper, 25/- 100. 

Carriage. Please add 1/- on 10/-; 2/- 
Orders over 25/-, carriage paid. 


hes 19 each 


over | 


THE LAST OF THE ROSES 


CUTHBERT’S GOLD MEDAL ROSES are i 
great demand, but, unfortunately, I can 1 
longer supply bush or standard varieties. | 
have, however, some really beautiful specime: 
RAMBLER ROSES in most of the leadin 
varieties, such as PAUL’S SCARLET, DOROTH! 
PERKINS, AMERICAN PILLAR, etc. Here is 
great chance, a collection of six, all differen 
sturdy 4-ft. specimens, for 20/-, carriage paid 


RHODODENDRON SPLENDID 


The most popular flowering shrub and so sui! 
able for all gardens. 

CUTHBERT’S HYBRIDS are unsurpassable for 
their beautiful colourings in many shades \ 
pink, salmon, lavender, etc. I have a limited 
quantity of very sturdy well- re bushes 
2-2} ft., which you can have for 35/- dozen; 6! 
20/-, carriage paid. 


HEDGING AND SCREENING 


The fast-growing and hardy oval leaf PRIVET 
is easily the best for making hedges, etc. We 
have a fine stock of well-rooted specimens (10 
cuttings), 3-4 ft., 30/- 100, carriage paid. 

LIME TREES. Magnificent specimen staniars 
trees,"8-10 ft., for avenues or windbreaks, 6 for 21 
12 for 37/6, carriage paid. Special quotations fot 
larger quantities. 

CUPRESSUS LAWSONIANA.  Very_ hardy 
graceful evergreen, with dark-green feathery 
foliage, makes an excellent hedge and is ver! 
suitable for specimens on lawns. Fine bushy 
plants, 4-5 ft., 45/- dozen, carriage paid. 

THUJA LOBBII. Another very hardy evergree? 
shrub with a fine perfume, also suitable for hedge: 
and exposed positions. Specially hardened bushe 
24-3 ft., 45/- dozen, carriage paid. 

Send your orders to me personally:— 


MR, CUTHBERT (R. & G, CUTHBERT) 
The Nation’s Nurseryman since 1197 
387 GOFF’S OAK, HERTS. 


By Appointment to H.M. the late King George V 


PAviNG DAVING STONE. Quantity old Landon Yo It 
Paving Stone for Sale (brok n),—WILLIS 
24, Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick. " °l. 3358. 
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‘THE EN-TOUT-CAS CoO., L' 
Leicester, were for many yee 
the war, the largest makers of Har 

Courts in Great Britain. They wi’! 
and material ready for further wo: 

THE V DAY arrives. 

Acting on the suggestion of som: 
Tennis Clubs, they have started a R: 
Post-War Orders for NEW and repa 
Courts. Would you like them to | 
down for early post-war attention? 
under no obligation. 





EGETABLE and Flower Seeds 
we do the experimenting, 0 
UNWIN, LTD., Seedsman, Histo” 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


‘LES OF SALMON & TROUT FISHING (i MILES BOTH BANKS) 


Close to lovely old Devon Village. Exeter 18 miles. Torquay 20 miles. 
UNRIVALLED POSITION 700 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL WITH GLORIOUS VIEWS 


or Style Resi- 

ch was designed 
iinent architect 
fectly appointed 
out with oak 
oak floors and 
nt windows, is 
ally built of brick 
if-timber, with 
iled roof. 








Central heating through- 
out. Electric light. 
Telephone. 
Excellent spring water 
supply. Septic tank 

/ drainage system. 

Ah \ ; Garage for 6. Private chapel. 
| ae rt 3 bungalows. Farm buildings. 
f The PLEASURE GROUNDS 
together with the _ well- 
wooded plantation, are 
unique; sloping lawns; 
terraces, through which the 
river winds; rose garden; 
lily pool; woodland walks; 
2 tennis courts; rock garden; 
kitchen garden; excellent 

pastureland. 


ABOUT 300 ACRES. TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD. Hunting. Golf. Shooting. 
Further Particulars, Photographs and Plan of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover ais W.1. = (36,436) 


ARGYLLSHIRE 
3 MILE FRONTAGE ON AN ISLAND 


THE RESIDENCE is in good order and occupies a commanding but sheltered position about 
200 yards from the sea, over which it has glorious views. 


ached by 3 drives, 
trancelodge. Lounge 
reception rooms, 
room, 15 bed and 
rooms (several with 
5 bathrooms, 
nal domestic offices. 








3 public rooms, 7 principal and 3 servants’ bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
GOOD WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY ARRANGEMENTS IN FIRST-CLASS CONDITION 


Garage for 2 cars, with chauffeur’s and gardener’s quarters. The climate is suitable for the formation 
of an interesting garden; this is productive and at present converted into a vegetable garden. The 
remainder of the property comprises Farms, Cottages, etc. 


Actual and Estimated Rental £314 Burdens about £60 
ABOUT 15,000 ACRES TO BE SOLD 
Fishing. Shooting. Stalking. 


Particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (37,307) 


ADJOINING SURREY GOLF COURSE 


400 ft. up with extraordinarily beautiful views over many miles of unspoilt country 








Exceptional Estate’ upon 
which many thousands of 
pounds have been spent, 
including the fine Resi- 
dence in Georgian style, 
facing South, with a 
maximum of _ sunshine. 


Situated in beautiful undu- 

lating country. Vestibule and 

entrance hall, 6 reception, 

25 bed and dressing rooms, 
7 bathrooms. 


Companies’ electricity, 

gas and water. Central 

heating. Telephone. Septic 
tank drainage. 





Stabling. Garages. Chauffeur’s flat, lodge, 5 Cottages. Excellent home and another farm. Bailiff’s house. 


WELL-MAINTAINED GROUNDS forming a charming setting; 2 grass courts, formal rose garden, beautiful shrubbery 
garden, azaleas, rhododendrons, walled fruit and vegetable garden, glasshouses, some rich pasture and woodland. 


ABOUT 150 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE PRIVATELY. Residence might be sold with less land. 
Illustrated particulars from Head Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (9042) 








M: 773 Fs ee = ae 
bd (0 nee) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Citteiee Gc cntun 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 











8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1 MAYFAIR 3316/7, 
______ CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). AnD at NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS AND YEOVIL. ; 
NORTHANTS 


DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE 


with pleasant views and every possible convenience. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. 
Garage and cottage. 


BEAUTIFULLY LAID-OUT GARDEN WITH TENNIS COURT, 
IN ALL ABOUT 
2 ACRES 
FOR SALE AT A REDUCED PRICE 


Strongly recommended by the Agents: JACKSON Stops & StaFr, Bridge str 
Northampton. (Folio 10,208) 





SHROPSHIRE 


Shrewsbury 12 miles. Wellington 7 miles. 


DELIGHTFUL XIIIth CENTURY HOUSE 


3 reception rooms, 8/10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, convenient offices. 
Main electric light. Central heating. 


LOVELY GARDENS AND GROUNDS. 
TO BE LET FURNISHED FOR THE DURATION 


RENT ONLY 10 GUINEAS PER WEEK 
(plus Gardener) 


NO PLATE OR LINEN. 





Apply: JACKSON Stops & STAFF, as above. 





GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


2 miles from small Country Town, 


A DELIGHTFUL MODERN COTSWOLD STONE RESIDENCE 
2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, labour-saving domestic offices, etc. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. GARAGE. SIMPLE BUT PLEASING GARDEN. 
63%, ACRES OF LAND 
(MOSTLY UNDER CULTIVATION). 

FISHING AVAILABLE IN DISTRICT. 


A PERFECT SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE MODERNLY 
APPOINTED 


PRICE FREEHOLD FOR QUICK SALE, £3,900 


Particulars from: JACKSON STOPS, Cirencester. 











Grosvenor 3121 WINKWORTH & CO. 


sess 48, CURZON sT., MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1I. 
LONDON 20 MILES | EASTERN COUNTIES 


Ee ett. Ranier inte anuiee. | AN OPPORTUNITY TO ACQUIRE AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE OF 


MODERATE SIZE ON AN AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE. 











A WELL-EQUIPPED COUNTRY HOUSE 
OCCUPYING A DELIGHTFUL POSITION. | 
11 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception, and billiards room. Modern conveniences. | 
Central heating. Garage for 4 cars, with accommodation for chauffeur. | 
DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS WITH HARD TENNIS COURT, SUMMER-HOUSE, 
WOODLAND, ETC. 








HEATING. STABLIN GARAGE. HARD TENNIS COURT. TO BE LET ' 
FURNISHED. HUNT ie WITH THE BLACKMORE VALE. For further details apply to the Vendor’s Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curon 
Owner’ Agents: WLINKWORTH & CO; 4%, Curzon Street, Landon, W.1. (3786) Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. — 


| 
IN ALL OVER 5 ACRES FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. (5752) | A FREEHOLD ESTATE OF 1,300 ACRES 
ing : 3. Facing South. !1 
DORSET—PARTLY Xlilith CENTURY, | Snatating bt small GEORGIAN RESIDENCE Dated 1786 acing aes sal 
P bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, and 4 reception rooms, etc. Electric light. Woodlands 
ARTLY TUDOR Lake. FARMS, COTTAGES AND INN. 
A HOUSE OF UNIQUE CHARACTER. 13 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 5 reception 
rouis, great whe minstrels’ gallery. Atazastive pleasure grounds. CENTRAL | FOR SALE 
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{ KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


BERKS CLOSE TO BUCKS BORDERS 


In one of the most favoured Kesidential Areas, within an hour of London. 








THE FIRST-CLASS RESIDENCE 

which is in extremely good order 

stands 200 ft. up on sand and gravel 
soil, in delightful gardens. 






The Gardens are unusually 

charming, intersected by a running 

stream, tennis courts, walled and 
kitchen gardens. 


ABOUT 5 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Several first-class Golf Courses 
within easy reach. 
Strongly recommended by the Head 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK 
AND RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, 
W.1. (9162) 


Joung’ |, 3 large reception, 9 bed 
and d g rooms arranged in suites 
5 bathrooms. 


C electricity and water. 
Main draiaage. 
Cc al heating throughout. 


RAGES. COTTAGE. 





Magnificent position 700 ft. up, facing South, on the Chilterns. 
Huntercombe 3 miles, Henley 10 miles, Oxford 14 miles, London 50 miles. 

Occupying an unrivalled position on the crown of the Chilterns and commanding absolutely superb views over many miles, the 
TUDOR STYLE RESIDENCE, with its well-proportioned gables, stone mullioned and transomed windows, is extremely well fitted 
and panelled in oak. 

It has had many thousands of pounds expended upon it and is now in first-class order throughout. 

Halls, oak-panelled lounge, 3 other large and well-proportioned reception, 10 principal bed and dressing rooms; 5 servants’ bedroons ani 5 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Electric light. Telephone. Abundant water supply. Septic taak draiaags system. Stabling and garages for 

rae mE several cars, with rooms and bathroom over. 
r'HE PLEASURE GROUNDS are a feature of the property and include hard and grass tennis courts. Kitchengarden. SUPERIOR FARMHOUSE. 
6 COTTAGES, all of which.are in good order. Water is laid on to every field. 


ABOUT 450 ACRES, all in band. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
Sole Agents : _Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (22,395) 





























Bus service 1 minute to Tunbridge Wells and East Grinstead. 
ARCHITECT-BUILT RESIDENCE 2 : THE GARDENS include well-leoyt 
occupying an outstanding position, lawns, rose and flower beds, flowering 
facing South on high ground and trees and = shrubs. Summer-house. 
commanding extensive view. Kitchen garden bordered by apple 
trees. Mixed fruit orchard. About 
\pproached by a gravelled drive, con- 13, ACRES 
structed on 2 floors and designed for a ‘i 
labour-saving. Hall, lounge, dining . 
room, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
‘ Possession on completion 
Central heating. 
Electricity available. Co.’s gas. Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK 
Telephone. Modern drainage. AND RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, 
Garage. W.1. (40,340) 
Mayfair377i2o2#2#2.:;:°.\. 7 - Telegrams : 
“(10 lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Galleries, Wesdo, London. 
NICHOLAS on 
Reading 4441 “ Nicholas, Reading 3” 
Regent 0293/3377 (Established 1882) ‘* Nichenyer, Piccy, London ”’ 
1, STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 
ADJOINING BETWEEN 
CAMBERLEY HEATH GOLF COURSE | READING AND BASINGSTOKE 
Situated on high ground. FINE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY (GEORGIAN IN CHARACTER) 
I'he accommodation comprises: 3 reception rooms, dining room (23 ft. by 16 ft.), FOR SALE IN BERKSHIRE VILLAGE 
drawing room (22 ft. by 15ft.), morning room (16 ft. by 11 ft.), 9 bedrooms and a rice 
(dressing rooms (several with fitted cupboards), bathroom, ho:semail’s room (with | Convenient bus se 7 
‘ink, Separate w.e.), conveniently arrunged DOMESTIC OFFICES, butler’s pantry, 8 bed and dressing rooms, 4 reception rooms, 2 bathrooms, excellent domestic offices 
—— well-fitted kitchen, sitting room, secondary staircase. including maids’ sitting room. 
mee GARAGE (3. cars), RANGE OF 3 LOOSE BOXES. COTT:! q v7 v 
eae a ee DOUBLE GARAGE. ALL MAIN SERVICES. PARTIAL CENTRAL HEATING. 


TIMBER-BUILT BARN, ETC. 


Grounds comprise tennis and other lawns, broad gravelled terrace, rose gardens, fruit 
sirden, pleasant woodland walks between thick belts of rhododendrons, pastureland. | 


14%, ACRES MATURED GARDEN 


In all about | IDEAL FOR SMALL GUEST HOUSE OR SCHOOL. 
12 ACRES VACANT POSSESSION VACANT POSSESSION. 
Vurther particulars of: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading, and 4, Albany Vurther particulars from : pep yf ey ww Reading (Tel. 4441-3), 


Court Yard, W.1. 


Edinburgh C. W. INGRAM, rs. Tetegpnees 


32251-2 FORMER SCOTTISH PARTNER OF KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. “* Sales,’’ Edinburgh. 
90, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 











rOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY ERIGMORE, BIRNAM DUNKELD, PERTHSHIRE 
On rising ground with commanding views. 


AREA 171, ACRES 
INCLUDING GARAGE, 3 EXCELLENT COTTAGES 
AND 7% ACRES OF LAND LET TO TENANTS. 
* THE HOUSE is in perfect order and contains: 
Entrance hall, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, smoking 
room, 10 bed or dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, and 
servants’ bedrooms, etc. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT (from grid). ELECTRIC 
COOKER. CENTRAL HEATING (automatic feed)- 


DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS SLOPING TO THE 
RIVER TAY 


THE ROCK GARDEN IS A SPECIAL FEATURE 
GOLF AT DUNKELD. SHOOTING AND FISHING 
CAN USUALLY BE RENTED. 

Nominal Feu Duty. Immediate Entry, 


Sole Selling Agent: C. W. INGRAM, F.S.I., 90, Princes 
Street, Edinburgh. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


(Regent 8222, 15 lines) 





EAST 


OF THE 


A GENUINE OLD-WORLD PLACE, 
Further particulars from: HAMPTON 
(Tel. : REG. * 


OF PLEASING ELEVATION, IN 


All main services. 
A 


TTRACTI 
AW 
ITC 


L N, PA 
kK HEN 


Further particulars from : 


SUSSEX | 


Choice position commanding a lovely view. 
FOR SALE 

A SUSSEX MANOR HOUSE 

TUDOR PERIOD, 


BEAUTIFULLY MODERNISED. 


Oak panelled lounge, drawing 
room (32ft. by 16ft., with 
open fireplace and exposed 
beams), dining room (oak 
beamed), morning room, 8 bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Central heating. 
Company’s electric light. 


MAGNIFICENT OLD 
BARN. GARAGE. 
CHARMING GROUNDS. 
PADDOCK. In all about 


3 ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD £7,500 
POSSESSING CHARM AND CHARACTER. 


& SONS, LTD., 
299. 


, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
(C 49, 131)" * 





SURREY 


Charming situation, about 20 miles South of London. 
close to a famous Golf Course. 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 


Over 500 ft. above sea level and 


EXCELLENT ORDER, WITH EVERY 


MODERN COMFORT. 


Lounge, 3 reception rooms, 11 bedrooms (the principal rooms have fitted hand-basins), 
4 bathrooms, good domestic offices. 


Central heating. 


Garage for 3 cars. 


VE GROUNDS BEAUTIFULLY LAID OUT, INCLUDING TENNIS 
VED GARDEN WITH LILY POOL, ROSE BEDS, WELL-STOCKED 
GARDEN, ORCHARD WITH MASSES 
3 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD 10,000 guineas 
AN IDEAL MEDIUM-SIZED PROPERTY FOR A BUSINESS MAN OR GOLFER. 


HAMPTON & SONS, eae 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1 
(Tel.: REG, 8222.) 01) 


OF BULBS, IN ALL ABOUT 


is. 47,9) 


Telegrams: “ Selaniet, Piccy, London ’’ 





SURREY DOWNS 


20 miles Victoria and London Bridge. 
ATTRACTIVE SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT BUNGALOW.Tyre 


Station 10 minutes’ walk. 


RESIDENCE 


ERECTED UNDER ARCHITECT SUPERVISION. 
THROUGHOUT. 


Large 
kitchen, 


lounge, dining room, 
6 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. 


All main services. 

Central heating. 

2 GARAGES. 
WELL LAID OUT 
GARDENS OF OVER 


1% ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD £3,750 


Further particulars from: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S. 
(Tel.: REG. 8222.) 


($.51,048) 





VERY FAVOURED DISTRICT 


Between Farnham and Hindhead. 


5 miles of main line station. 


AN EXTREMELY COMFORTABLE MODERN RESIDENCE OF 


GEORGIAN DESIGN 


WITH LABOUR-SAVING 


DEVICES 
Hall, 3 well-proportioned reception rooms, maids’ sitting room, good offices, 5 principal 


AND EASY TO MAINTAIN. 


bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. 


Main electricity, gas and water. 


Central heating. 


Garage. Stabling. 2 


or GROUNDS, INEXPENSIVE TO KEEP UP. PRINCIPAL FEA‘ 
CL POOL, HARD 


UDE SWIMMING 
KITCHEN 


TENNIS COURT, FLOWER 
GARDENS, PADDOCK AND WOODLAND, 


ABOU 


10 ACRES IN ALL 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT AN ATTRACTIVE PRICE 


VACANT POSSESSION. 


Further particulars from: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.A 
(Tel.: REG. 8222.) . 


(8.49 ,296) 








BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, 8.W.19. (WIM. 0081.) 


BISHOPS STORTFORD (243.) 


IN FIRST-RATE ORD! 3 


Near open commons 


AND 


us 








CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


1/6 per line. 


(Min. 3 lines.) 





HOTELS AND GUESTS 


FOR SALE 


ESTATE AGENTS 





BEOFoRD. SWAN HOTEL. 
First class comfort in beautiful 
surroundings, at a moderate price. 
Tel. : Bedford 2074 (Management) 
Bedford 349111 (Visitors) 


BUXTON. LEEWOOD HOTEL. 
Premier position. 
The Nice Hotel for Nice People. 
Excellent cuisine and amenities. 
Book early for your honeymoon or much- 
needed rest, Tel.: Buxton 2. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
BOURNE HALL HOTEL 
offers shops, scenery and plenty of sunshine. 
Provides admirable quarters in a central 
position. Bridge, billiards. Warmth and 
plenty of breathing space.—Resident Directors, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. J. BRAY. From 4% gns. 
Crna baaae i SUSSEX 


THE CREST HOTEL 
interprets the Dictionary definition of the word 
COMFORT 











“To cheer, revive, ease, quiet € ijoyment, free- 
dom from annoyance, a subject of satisfaction ”’ 


DULVERTON, SOMERSET. 
WOODCOTE HOTEL. 
One double room will be shortly available at 
this small sporting hotel on the borders of 
Exmoor. Very suitable for lovers of Hunting. 
Stag or fox. Club licence. 5 gns. each. Reduc- 
tion for Services. Tel.: 129. 
Ashley Courtenay Recommended. 


XETER. ROUGEMENT HOTEL—the 

centre of Devon. All modern amenities 
and comforts. Rooms with bath and toilet, 
en suite. 


M OHxURST, SUSSEX 
THAT HISTORIC HOUSE 
“THE SPREAD EAGLE,” 











bids you welcome 
From 6 gns. 
Private bathrooms. 
ASHLEY COURTENAY 
NORTH DEVON. 


RECOMMENDS 
Spiritual Rest Home 

and Retreat. Students also invited. 
Write for particulars. ‘Order of the New 
Day.’’—THE OLD VICARAGE, Peters Marland, 
near Torrington. 


SHROPSHIRE, CHURCH STRETTON. 
THE HOTEL. Est. 1587. Fully licensed. 
H. and c. all rooms. Own produce. A few 
vacancies for winter residents. Resident 
Proprietor. 








wv 


WESTWARD HO. NORTHAM, 
“CLEVELANDS” (NORTH DEVON). 
Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel. : 
Northam 300. 


WINCHESTER. ROYAL HOTEL. 
old-world St. Peter Street. Leading 
family hotel. Running water. Central heating. 
Facing own gardens. Very quiet. Garage. 
Write for “C.L. Ilustrated Tariff.” Tel. 31, 


FISHING & SHOOTING 


SALMON FISHING. HEREFORDSHIRE, 
RIVER WYE. TO LET for the Season 
1943, good beats on the River Wye situate 
about 6 miles below Hereford. For particulars 
apply—APPERLEY & BROWN, Land Agents, 
Bank Chambers, Hereford. 


SHOOTING TO BE LET. The Sporting 
Rights over the WEST PARK ESTATE, 
near FORDINGBRIDGE, Hants, for the 
Season 1943/44, or longer by arrangement. 
Area about 4,150 Acres (360 Acres woodlands, 
3,800 Acres farmlands). Keeper’s cottage 
available. Apply to—HEWETT & LEE, Land 
Agents, Guildford, Surrey. 


WANTED 


HAMPSHIRE. Medium-sized 
House with 2-10 Acres Wanted. 
culars to—SANDERS, Agents, Sidmouth. 

ENT. SUSSEX, SOMERSET, CHIL- 

TERNS or COTSWOLDS. Gentleman 
desires to purchase small House or Cottage in 
small acreage. Immediate possession not 
essential, neither need house be modernised. 
Small farm considered.—Box 304. 





In 

















Country 
Parti- 





ORSET. MANOR FARM HOUSE, 

SHAFTESBURY. Stone Sun-trap. 
Freehold. 6 bed, 3 sitting rooms, usual offices, 
bath. Electricity. Gas. Central heating. 
2 good stocked gardens, fruit, flowers, vege- 
tables. Garage (2 cars). Yard. Cottage 
(6 rooms, bath, electricity, gas, garden). 
Excellent gardener, handyman, exempt, 
willing stay. £4,500. Possession.—Rev. F. W. 
WINGFIELD- DIGBY, Shaftesbury, 19. 
GLENFARG, PEKTHSHIRE. Attractive 

Agricultural Property, partly bordering 
loch and near river. Stone-built House 
carefully modernised. 8 rooms, 2 bathrooms 
(convertible into 2 houses). Cottage. Steading, 
ete. 160 Acres arable, 115 Acres hill grazing. 
Shooting and good fishing.—Rox 295. 


ANTS, SOUTH. Fareham district, 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 5% Acres. 
Matured gardens and woodland. 4 reception, 
10 bed and dressing, 3 bath, central heating, 
electricity and main water. Garage. Suitable 
for school, nursing home, ete. £3,500. Vacant 
Possession.—Sole Agents, HALL, PAIN AND 
Foster, Fareham. 
LS SUnTET Eee 4 miles Rugby. 
OUNTRY RESIDENCE, © originally 
Elizabethan Manor House, modernised and 
enlarged. 4 reception, 9 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, domestic offices. Main electricity and 
water. Stabling. Garages. Cottage. Garden 
and pasture lands, 7 Acres. Early Possession. 
FREEHOLD £4,000.—J AMES STYLES AND 
WHITLOCK, Estate Offices, Rugby. 
AYFAIR. A GEM. Small perfectly 
appointed House. 4 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, dressing room, morning room, dining 
and drawing rooms, etc. £6,000 for long lease. 
Bargain.—Box 302 

















80 MILES OF LONDON (within about). 
Eastern Counties considered. 


£20,001 

WILL BE PAID for a well-equipped SMALL 
HOUSE, preferably of the MANOR FARM- 
HOUSE TYPE, with modernised oll (dairy 
or mixed) of 100-250 ACRES. Possession of 
House and Farm not later than a 
essential. The House must be up to 

with electric light, heating and 2 to 3 bath: 
rooms. Will Owners or ‘Agents please send 
fullest particulars, with photographs if 
possible and plans, to—‘‘H.,”’ c/o JOHN D. 
Woop & Co., 23, Berkelev Square, London, 
W.1. No commission required. 
50 MILES LONDON (within). 
Rent Unfurnished, on Lease, good-class 
Country House. 9/14 bedrooms. Modern 
conveniences and land for production. Can 
wait for possession. NO COMMISSION 
WANTED.—“R. P.,’’ TRESIDDER & Co., 
77, South Audley Street, W.1. 





Wanted to 


OUTH-WEST Seaside Resort. Old estab- 

lished Private Hotel for Sale. Containing: 

22 bedrooms, 2 baths, good reception rooms, 

large recreation room. All conveniences. 

Fine position facing South. Lawns. Fruit and 

vegetable gardens. 3 Acres. Price including 
furniture, FREEHOLD £17,500.—Box 303. 


ORCESTERSHIRE - WARWICK- 

SHIRE BORDERS, 20 miles South of 
Birmingham. Attractive Country Residence, 
approached by drive and surrounded with its 
own beautiful grounds. The accommodation 
briefly is: Large entrance hall, 3 reception 
rooms, excellent offices, 5 principal bedrooms, 
2 maids’ bedrooms, etc. Main electricity. 
Telephone. Excellent water. Stabling and 
garaging. Beautiful grounds including wide- 
spreading lawns, natural swimming pool, 
walled kitchen garden, etc. About 6% Acres. 
25,500 Freehold. Full particulars of—JAMES 
STYLES & ™_™ 7, Newhall Street, 

m 3. 





BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON.—Guppys, 
Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (Tel. 73), 
Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 73). 





BERKSH IRE, including Sunningdale, Ascot, 
N. C. 


Windsor districts.—Mrs. } 


TUFNELL, 


F.V.A., Auctioneer, Valuer, Surveyor, etc., 


Sunninghill, Berks. Tel.: 


Ascot 18-819, 





BERKS AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 
COUNTIES, especially concerned with the 
Sale of Country Houses and Estates,—Messrs. 
NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading, Tel. 4441. 





5 ERKSHIRE. 
and WOKINGHAM. 


MARTIN 
READING, CAVERSHAM 





EVON and 8S. AND W. 


& POLE 


COUNTIES— 


The only complete illustrated Register 


(Price 2/6). Selec 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.I., Exeter. 


lists free.—RIPPON, 
(Est. 1884.) 





DEVON (EAST) and DORSET (WES?). 


Owners of small and 
Country Properties, wishful 
particularly 


medium-sized 
to 
invited to communicate with 


sell, are 


Messrs. SANDERS, Old Fore Street, Sidmouth, 
who have constant enquiries and a long waiting 


list of applicants. No sale—No fees. 





AMPSHIRE and SOl 


H 





L counties.—HOLLOWAY, PRIC 
Chartered Surveyors, 


Market Harborough 2411. 





Se. 7 on border countie 
Wales for residences, farms, et 

PrincipalAgents—HALL, WATERI: 

Ltp., Shrewsbury. Tel. 2081. 


SHROPSHIRE. MIDLANDS ( 
and WALES. Apply lead! 
Specialists. | CHAMBERLAINE- — 
HARRISON, Shrewsbury (Tel. 


USSEX AND ADJOINING 
JARVIs & CO., of Haywards He 
in High Class Residences and E 
of which are solely in their hanc 


SUFFOLK AND EASTERN 
WOODCOCK & SON, Es 
Surveyors, Valuers and Auction: 
SPECIALISTS IN COUNTR\ 
TIES. Tel.: Ipswich 4334. 


Yo RKSHIRE and NO 
COUNTIES. Landed. R¢ 
Aertosiieeet Estates.— BARKE! 
Lewis, F.S.1., F.AIL, 4, ! 
Leeds 1. (Tel. 23427.) 














Valuers 2° 


THERN 


COUNTIES.—22, Westwood Road 
Southampton.—WaLLER & KING, 
Business established over 100 year 


EICESTERSHIRE an 


F.A.l, 


S. 


“adjoin 
& C0, 
id Agents 


and North 
., write the 
“p &OWES, 


) general 
Property 
reRS AND 
2 lines) 
areca 
)UNTIES 
_ specialise 
tes, maly 
Tel. 700. 


aoa 
UNTIES. 
5 Agents, 


DROPER- 


——a 
CHER 
ential and 
son AND 
Square, 


s 
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sg OSBORN & MERCER o gunemaen, 
104 PICCADILLY, W.1 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ ' INSTITUTES 

‘ SOMERSET AND DEVON BORDERS 

HENLEY-ON-THAMES : Within easy | reach of Chard and Taunton. SURREY 

In a bea position on high ground with really delightful | Occupying an out ition 830 ft. above sea | 4hout 300 ft. above sea level and close to many well-known 
views. level and commanding extensive views. Beauty Spots. 
AN ATTRACTIVE R BUILT BUNGALOW | 

A THRASTWS ee Sau IP a a odo Secluded position. South aspect. 

Standin well-timbered gardens and grounds. with 2 reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. 

PS . = Central heating. Electric light. CHARMING MODERN HOUSE IN 
Excellent outbuildings including, Dairy, Loose Boxes, QUEEN ANNE STYLE 
owhouse, Barn, Garage, etc. 
Well laid out gardens, kitchen garden, enclosures of 
pastureland, in all 
ABOUT 12 ACRES 
FOR SALE, ONLY £2,950 
| Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. | 
SOMERSET } 
Amidst lovely surroundinys on the Southern slopes of the | 
Mentip Hills. 
A BEAUTIFUL STONE-BUILT JACOBEAN | 
REPLICA } 
x 4 Erected about 50 years ago regardless of expense | 
With 4 reception, 6 bedrooms, dressing room, and to the designs of a well-known architect. | 
bathrooms. . , 
; 4 reception, billiards room, 11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. | Hall, 4 reception, 9 bedrooms, bathroom. 

Co.'s ic light and power. Central heating. Main electricity and gas. Central heating. | Mute deinen eet, Coitabteun 

arage and useful Outbuildings. 5 Cottages. Stabling. Garage. ? iii water. Central heating. 

: es Charming well-timbered gardens sloping to a _ river. Capital Cottage. Large Garage. 

Lawns i Tennis Court, well-stocked Fruit and | 2 Jakes (one stocked with trout). Hard and grass tennis | wy). timbered grounds with tennis and other lawns 

egetable Garden, etc. In all about courts. Cricket a . pavilion. Meadowland. | kitehen garden, charming woodland walks, etc., about 

& ACRES ABOUT 17 ACRES | re 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD FOR SALE FREEHOLD. | FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Full « : from: OSBORN & MERCER, *, above. | Full details from: OSBORN & MERCER, - | Agents: OSBORN & MERCER. (16,329) 
17,349) 17,371) ; 
23, MOUNT 8ST., ‘ a) ‘ Grosvenor 
GROS. =NOR 8Q., LONDON, W.1 WI i SO] v4 , SP 1441 
By order Executors. 
Henley, Ascot, Windsor, all within a short distance. 

BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED Delightful gardens with long frontage 
AND !N FIRST-RATE ORDER pt sen np gy can yg 
aan» sar 7 — , and landing stage itchen and fruit 
THE WOODWORK PRAC TIC ALLY garden with range of glass. Orchard 
THROUGHOUT IS OF OAK AND and pasture. 

THE VERY FINE PANELLING IN 
THE RECEPTION ROOMS IS A ABOUT 19 ACRES 
SPECIAL FEATURE. 
PRICE £10,000 
17 bed and dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms, 
3 panelled reception rooms, small WITH EARLY POSSESSION 
= study, billiards room, complete domestic 
offices. FURTHER LAND AND _ ADDI- 
Main water, electricity and _ gas. TIONAL COTTAGES IF REQUIRED. 
aaa THE VALUABLE FURNITURE 
= GARAGES. STABLING. COTTAGE. AND CONTENTS OF THE RESI- 
= FARMERY. DENCE ARE FOR SALE. 
YS, 
uf Joint Agents: Messrs. WILSON & CO., 28, Mount Street, London, W.1, and Messrs. SimMONS & SONS, Henley-on-Thames. 








: F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. REGENT 2481 


BEST DESCRIBED AS A TYPICAL ENGLISH COUNTRY HOME 
Unique situation—might be 100 miles from London, yet the actual distance by road is 18 miles. 


THE SURREY aaa grein TO LARGE AREAS OF os COMMONS 


5 minutes from well-known Golf Course. 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 
WITH A MINIATURE PARK, 
the whole comprising about 


14 ACRES 


LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED RESI- 
DENCE OF DIGNIFIED CHARACTER 
Lounge hall, 4 reception, 12 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Basins in bedrooms. Main electricity, 
gas and water. Garages. Stabling. 2 cottages. 
MAGNIFICENT SWIMMING POOL. 
Tennis court. 
BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED GROUNDS 
PROTECTED BY PARKLIKE PASTURE. 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD WITH EARLY POSSESSION AT SUBSTANTIALLY LESS THAN COST 
Illustrated particulars from the Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 





ON 





‘T AVAILABLE 


Inspected and confidently recommended. 











OMPTON ROAD, 


Kensington 
DON, 8.W.3. 0152-3 


ND ~ 





= ST IN THE MARKET An | _ UNEXPECTEDLY FOR SALE SURREY-SUSSEX BORDERS | SEVEN MILES OF SALISBURY 
iS. FIRST-CLASS FARMING ESTATE r 

is ' FASCINATING LITTLE TUDOR IN A QUIET AND CHARMING 

7 oiowvess ae ae ae 7 HOUSE COUNTRYSIDE ON THE SOUTHERN 
WN. : RSET-DEVON BORDERS Ss <aeees Full of oak. Open fireplaces and other cunmanen y eus HOUSE of a 
3s. Near TAUNTON — XVIth century features. ae — kind rarely to be found. 2 reception, 
ts 800 f%. up. Lovely views. 460 ACRES every convenience. Main water ectric 3 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen and offices. 


Central heating. 
4 bedrooms, 


light. Fitted basins. 


jungalow Residence. Large lounge, Pretty hall Main water and electricity. 


Stabling, etc. 
R- om, excellent offices, 5 bedrooms. 


2 . > ae fertile 
6 ee ee Also included is a little TUDOR.C OT- 


2 reception, 





yoods. C ; 
heating. Electric light. Excellent , cee Gane anaes gamein bathroom. TAGE (now let). PASTURELAND of 
Y ‘dern drainage. Telephone. Nice ; = oa? Gardens, orchard. 2 ACRES. 
N lens — . aa pastureland. SUPERIOR RESIDENCE. 3. sets THE ENTIRE PROPERTY FREEHOLD 
nd : ES buildings, 5 as valuable stone 2 ACRES ONLY £2 
“4 PARMERYS ELECTRIC LIGHT quarries producing lucrative income. FREEHOLD ONLY £2,950 25 0 — 
‘i 'HROUGHOUT. VACANT POSSESSION GIVEN. The whole of the furniture may 


bought by the Purchaser at £350, if 
‘EEHOLD ppd ‘£2,950 9 y ’ 
-, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. 


(Taree 


FREEHOLD ONLY £16,000 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. 











IMMEDIATE INSPECTION ADVISED. | 


¥ required. 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. 
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ammss GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS) atten | 


lines. 68, Victoria St. 
peel (ESTABLISHED 1778) Westminster, 3.W.1. 


25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 
SOUTH CORNWALL | NEAR BASINGSTOKE 


Almost adjoining a navigable creek. Charming marine and country views. 1 mile Station on main 


TWO CHARMING OLD COTTAGES line. Few hundred yards 
(NOW CONVERTED INTO A SINGLE RESIDENCE) memes 
2 reception, 5/6 bed- | 
rooms (3 with fitted I Sr. 
basins), 2 bath, good n pony ~ 25) 
offices with maids’ sitting yards off road. 
room. 12 bedrooms, 2  bath- 
rooms, 4 reception 
Main electric _—_ light. rooms, including fine 
music or dance room 
Ample water supply. (36 ft. by 18 ft.), with 
Stabling. polished floor. 
. Electric light. Main 
neon ; ~~ —- water. Modern drainage 
ene eee Stabling. Garage. 


Cottage (let). 
GROUN 


Ds, 
1 7 HARD, W oop 
1% ACRES AND PASTUR 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 16 wands FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION — 


All particulars of : GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS. 25, Mount Street,London, W.1. (4.7527) GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (3560) 





In all about 








pole RALPH PAY & TAYLOR =] 


OLD-WORLD SUFFOLK—TYPICALLY ENGLISH COUNTRY | suey Aen Aas. eee ennar COneReION. 
WITHIN EASY REACH OF LONDON 


BETWEEN BRANDON AND NEWMARKET FLIZABETHAN-STYLE HOUSE. — In spotless 


Just over a mile from small Market Town and Station. Rg err nee : ready to occupy. f Convenient for Radlett 
and Watfor Adjacent small village. Walking distan 

ANCIENT ELIZABETHAN MANOR of bus service. 3 reception (one nearly 40 ft. long), panel led 

IN EXCELLENT STATE OF PRESERVATION. walls and domed ceiling, 5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. ll 

IMPOSING GABLES AND main services. Central heating. Garages and flat over, 

CHIMNEYSTACKS. ote al —— -. a ao, grounds, hard 

. . : aren — court, lily pond. ully stocked kitchen garden, etc. 

STONE MULLIONED WINDOWS. | About 2 ACRES. FREEHOLD £5,750. (Field of over 

FASCINATING PERIOD INTERIOR 6 Acres adjoining can be rented.) Recommended with 
every confidence. 











4 reception, 12 bedr s, 4 bathrooms. TS 
Main electricity. Plentiful, water | PJALF-TIMBERED TUDOR-STYLE HOUSE (abou 
supply. Stablin: ages. F: , 20 years old) in select part of MAIDENHEAD, 
supply. Stabling. Garages. Farmery. 

Cottage. near town, station and river, but well above flood level. 
” i a tela) 2 reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. All main s 
OLDE ENGLISH PLEASAUNCE. | Central heating. Garage. Pretty gardens. ONE-THIRD 
SHADY TREES AND WALLED | OF AN ACRE. Tennis court, etc. FREEHOLD ONLY 

GARDENS. £3,000. 


PAREAASD Oy BEAREL XK Vth CENTURY COTTAGE in QUAINT HERT- 

20 ACRES FORDSHIRE VILLAGE. Overlooking noble- 

PARTLY BOUNDED BY SMALL man’s park. Only 26 miles by road from London, 2 recep- 
RIVER. tion, 3 bedrooms (more easily —, a Main 

electricity and power. Centra eating. Main water. 
JUST IN THE MARKET FREEHOLD ONLY £6,000 Garage. Exquisite garden of over 1 ACRE, bounded by 


Highly recommended by Owner’s Agents: RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. a es see ee —— 

















FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Central (Established 1799) hee naeiaapeant 
9344 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. Farebrother, London 
29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E:C.4 


HASLEMERE | TO CLOSE AN ESTATE. 


WELL-BUILT HOUSE | WEST SUSSEX 
4 miles North of Midhurst. 


7 bedrooms, 2 bath rooms, 3 reception rooms. Central heating. Main services. 


pane VALUABLE MIXED FARM 
MATURED GARDENS, ORCHARD AND SMALL PADDOCK, THE WHOLE 
COMPACT BUILDINGS. 3 COTTAGES. 


EXTENDING TO ABOUT 
3 ACRES 182 ACRES 


TO LET FURNISHED FORMING A SOUND AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT. 


(OR FREEHOLD MIGIIT BE SOLD) TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD £4,700 


Particulars from Owner’s Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 


oa Particulars from Owner’s Agents: 
29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. (Folio 13,319) 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 











SURREY SUFFOLK 


Only 30 minutes from London. Excellent train service. 4% miles from Market Town. 
A WELL-EQUIPPED RESIDENCE | ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE 


7 bedrooms, 2 bath rooms. 3 reception rooms. Central heating. All main services. Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, bath room. 2 garages. Stabling. 


xcell a ation. ii 
er ee ee ORCHARD, PADDOCK, ETC., EXTENDING TO ABOUT 


WELL LAID OUT GARDENS, IN ALL 6 ACRES 
ABOUT HALF AN’ ACRE FREEHOLD £2,950 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD £4,500 (or Offer) Further particulars from the Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & co., 
Owner’s Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. (Folio 13,715) 








 — 








TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! MAPLE & C L 5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.|. 
(Euston 7000) O., TD. (Regent 4685) 





WOKING, SURREY STREATLEY & GORING KENT, CHISLEHURST VALUATIONS 


Near several good Golf Courses. Y% mile | On borders of Berks and Oxon, 42 mile from Occupying a pleasant and most convenient 


; iver. situation. | FURNITURE and EFFEC: S 
F Le 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD most ‘ATTRACTIVE SMALL | 


TO BE SOLD 
A HOUSE, built of bri ry A HOUSE having lounge hall, dining . valuedfor Insurance, Probate,¢ <. 
estan ais ak dae te - tne, finest’ | room, small drawing room, 4 bedrooms (2 EXCELLENT HOUSE, with well- 
ry : * | having fitted basins), kitchen, pantry, etc. proportioned rooms, containing : ine 
3 reception, billiards room, 7 bedrooms, ELECTRIC LIGHT AND GAS lounge hall, drawing room, dining room, LE 
2 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room, modern Garage for large car. small study, 7 bedrooms, bathroom, maids’ FURNITURE SA 


ey ey Hy ‘Ground: | mogy ATTRACTIVE GARDEN, | sitting room, etc. Large garage, etc. 


garden, etc. ABOUT HALF AN ACRE MODERATE PRICE Conducted in Town and Coun‘ ’y 
. PRICE £4,000 LARGE LAWN, KITCHEN GARDEN, ETON 
Agents: MAPLE & Co., 5, Grafton Street, | p ‘ FRU * An Ge tom | Recommended by the Agents : tlio tg ag Se wa 
e i WwW? **, | Recommended by: MAPLE 0., LTD., | 0., LTD., as above. STREET, OLD BO We 
Mayfair, W.1. 5, Grafton Street, W.1. (Tel. : Regent 4685). | Maris & Co., LtD., as above | . 
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| sewn JOHN D. WOOD & CO. te 


London 
23, | BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 











By Direction y Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bart. 
ON THE SURREY HILLS BETWEEN REIGATE AND CHIPSTEAD 
TO BE SOLD WITH 170 OR 375 ACRES 


UPPER GATTON PARK 


THIS IMPORTANT, WELL-KNOWN FREEHOLD PROPERTY 
TOGETHER WITH 


CROSSWAYS FARM, UPPER GATTON 


A CA. \TAL DAIRYING AND MIXED HOLDING WITH GOOD HOUSE, 2 COTTAGES AND MODERN DAIRY BUILDINGS 
FOR 42 HEAD 
THE PROPERTY POSSESSES SEVERAL MILES OF ROAD FRONTAGES, WITH ELECTRICITY AND WATER SERVICES, WHICH 
SHOULD OFFER DEVELOPMENT POSSIBILITIES AFTER THE WAR. 
| Full particulars, with Plans (price 2/- each), may be obtained from: JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1 (Tel. : Mayfair 6341), 
or from the Resident Agent, Captain G. WAUD PIERCY, Estate Office, Gatton Park, Reigate (Tel. : Merstham 221). 





FOR S © WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 
COBHAM, SURREY 


About 1% miles from the station, with frequent service of electric trains. On high ground. 


THIS UNIQUE, MODERN GEORGIAN HOUSE 


DESIGNED BY A WELL-KNOWN ARCHITECT IS BEAUTIFULLY FITTED 
AND APPOINTED. 


6 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 well-fitted bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, studio, excellent 
domestic quarters, maids’ sitting room. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING. DOUBLE GARAGE WITH 
WASH-DOWN. 


ATTRACTIVE GARDEN 


WITH PAVED TERRACE, LAWNS, CLIPPED HEDGES, HERBACEOUS 
BORDERS AND FLOWER BEDS. 


PRICE £5,500 





Full particulars of: JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (22,238) 


“st sames’s JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK = =x 


AGENTS FOR THE HOME COUNTIES, THE SHIRES, AND SPORTING COUNTIES GENERALLY 














SURREY HILLS | SOMERSET 
A CITY GENTLEMAN’S IDEAL COUNTRY HOME In a high situation. South-Western aspect. Panoramic views. 
Only 1 mile to station, with bus service, and close to golf course. 
EVERYTHING IS IN 
| 


Lovely surroundings. 


- 3 sitting rooms, 10 bedrooms, 
FIRST-CLASS ORDER. dining room, 3 _ bathrooms. 
EARLY VACANT Electric light. Central heating. 
POSSESSION. Stabling and garag> with flat 

, sitting rooms, 11 bed and over. 2 cottages. 
dressing rooms (10 with lava- - e = 
tory basins), 4 bathrooms. SEC — RESIDENCE 
Main electricity. Gas. Coy.’s OF 5 BEDROOMS. 


water. Central heating. * — 
Independent hot water. ATTRACTIVs: GARDENS 
DOUBLE GARAGE. AND GROUNDS AND 
ABOUT | ABOUT 
3% ACRES 120 ACRES 


OF GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS. 


The Agents have inspected this most attractive and beautifully fitted Residence and 
thoroughly recommend it. A very moderate price will be accepted for quick sale. 
JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, London, S.W.1. (L.R. 20,248) 





(100 Acres woodlands) 
VERY MODERATE PRICE ACCEPTED 


Inspected and recommended by: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 
8.W.1. (L.R. 18,288) 











CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON 








OF SHREWSBURY (Tel. : 2061) THE AGENTS FOR THE WEST 
FOR RESIDENCE AND/OR PRELIMINARY NOTICE. | COTSWOLDS 
INVESTMENT MERIONETHSHIRE | 8 miles Cheltenham. Beautiful situation. 
MID-SHROPSHIRE THE ATTRACTIVE SMALL ESTATE | gen ge Ea Rg 
ATTRACTIVE SMALL ESTATE amet sae 
Beautifully situated, 5 miles Shrewsbury. ERYL ARAN BALA 
: ee Entirely Modernised and in perfect order. 
QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE Near the small town, with lovely lake and mountain views. | 3 delightful reception rooms, 6/8 bedrooms and 4 bathrooms. 
| Open fireplaces, mullioned windows, etc. 
tion PE a ox —— gs ee STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE Electric light. Central heating. Garages and picturesque 
eating, Good a gs j tac pees Pe yori 8/9 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 good reception rooms. Main re wae ammenaee eos tee eg ow , 
- a ee — e Sables Q ine i > woode | SECON: 3 = 5 bedrooms, bathroom an 
ABLE WELL a Cottages, etc., in | electricity and water. Standing in lovely wooded grounds | 2 reception rooms). TUDOR COTTAGE (3 bedrooms). 
ACRES EXCELLENT BUILDINGS. 2 FARMS AND WOOD- CHARMING OLD WALLED GARDENS FORM A 
LANDS, IN ALL ABOUT | PERFECT SETTING. HARD TENNIS COURT. 
ESIDENCE IS LET, BUT POSSESSION COULD : SMALL TROUT STREAM FLOWS THROUGH THE 
‘RANGED. RENT ROLL ABOUT £820 P.A. 170 ACRES | PARKLIKE LAND. 
PRICE £18,000 FREEHOLD FOR SALE BY AUCTION at BALA in APRIL. 53 ACRES PRICE £13,500 


OR RESIDENCE MIGHT BE SOLD SEPARATELY. 


Sole Agents: CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARBISON, 
Shrewsbury, as above. 


( vo 4 
Agents : CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, | Auctioneers: CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS «& HARRISON, 
_ Shrewsbury, as above. Shrewsbury, as above. | 
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5, MOUNT ST.., 
LONDON, W.1. 


_ CURTIS & HENSON 








Grosvenor 3131 (3 lin 
Established 1875, 





TO BE SOLD ow 
A RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 


ESTATE | 
THOUSANDS OF POUNDS RECENTLY SPENT ON 
MODERNISING THE HOUSE, PARTLY BUILT IN 
THE XVtH CENTURY. 
4 reception rooms, 12 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Main electricity. Central heating. 
GARAGE FOR 6 CARS. 4 COTTAGES. PRODUCTIVE 
AND WELL-STOCKED GARDENS. 






























Particulars from the Agents: 
5, Mount Street, W.1. 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD. Particulars from: 
AND HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 


CURTIS 


CURTIS & HENSON 
(16,404) 2 


(16,252) 








ae ee 9 FARMS é: 
ORIGINALLY AN EARLY TUDOR ‘‘ YEOMAN’S we we , 

HALL”’ OF THE LATE XVth CENTURY. Beautifully timbered grounds. Woodlands. Near a famous EXCELLENTLY 
THOROUGHLY RENOVATED AND “oop Salmon River. Grouse Moor and Rough Shooting. STYLE. 3 reception, 
2 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. Electri it. 

Modern drainage. Garage. Picturesque grounds with ABOUT 2,000 ACRES gas and water. Centra 
tennis court and well-stocked orchard. About 4 ACRES. Orchard and kitchen garden. 


EAST SUSSEX NORTH-EAST SCOTLAND SURREY * 
- 7 wiles Pobertst ridoe Station, 3 miles from Station. Near Sutton and Cheam Stine, Half jan hour \by train 


DESIGNED IN THE 7: 


9 bed and dressing 


(6 with h. & c.), 2 bathrooms, 2 staircases. Co.'s ele: 


| heating. Garage. Tennis 
FOR SALE FREE 


Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street 


\ 











FTS & WARNER 


BERKELEY SQ., LONDON, W.1. Gro. 3056. 


LO 








TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 
AN EXCEPTIONALLY FINE ESTATE (producing £1,700 p 








IN A RING FENCE. 





CENTRAL H 





AFFORDING FUTURE OCCUPATION OF THE 





STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE 










DATED 1663, RECENTLY MODERNISED. 





with 8 principal bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, 
3 servants’ rooms, 4 reception rooms. 






SHOOTING OVER 800 ACRES. A FINE STRETCH OF DRY FLY FISHING. 
Sole Agents: Lorrs & WARNER, 41, Berkeley Square, W.1. 


ELECTRICITY. 
Grounds bounded by River. 


2 GOOD FARMS WITH WATER 


-a.) 


EATING. HOT WATi 





MEADOWS 


COTTAGES 
900 ACRES 


TT 


es), 













fal 




































' Yeovil 434 


YEOVIL & BASINGSTOKE 


GRIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD 






Basingstoke 166 





SOMERSET 


0 


2 


SUPERIOR COUNTRY R 


Wincanton 1% miles. 


FACING DUE 


COTTAGE. 
OWN 


KITCHEN GARDEN, PASTURE AND 


EXCELLENT STABLING. 





IMMEDIATE POSSESSI 


Apply: 





SOUTH. 
3 reception rooms, 7/9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, convenient compact offices. 


LARGE GARAGE. MAIN WATER’ 
ELECTRICITY. 


24 ACRES (part Let) 


£5,000 FREEHOLD 


GRIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD, as above. 






ESIDENCE 





ARABLE, IN ALI. 


ON. 













































C. W. INGRAM, F.S.I- TRESI Grosvenor 2861. 


Telegrams: “ 


DDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1 


Cornishmen, London.” 








90, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Tel. 32251-2. Telegrams: ‘‘ Sales,’’ Edinburgh. 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION 
PERTHSHIRE 


1 to 1% miles from Aberfeldy. Sloping South to the River Tay. 
430 ACRES 
COMPRISING 3 ATTRACTIVE FARM LOTS LET TO TENANTS. 


CORNWALL 
One of the best positiona in the County. 





EAUTIFUL GEORGIAN MANOR HO 


12 bedrooms. Good garage and outbuildings. Lovely 
meadows and woodls 


5 ACRES 


L . 
12 miles from Truro. Magnificent views. 
Convenient reach yacht anchoraje and sea and river fishing. 
USE. Thoroughly modernised. 
light. Telephone. H. & c. in bedrooms, Billiards room, 3 reception, 2 bat! 


gardens, kitchen garden, 0 
ands, 


OR WITH 18 ACRES FOR E5,000 
Strongly recommended by Sule Agents: T'RESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley 
W.1. 





TROUT FISHING IN RIVER TAY. 
Valuable Sites for erection of Country Quarters. 


£300 P.A. UNFURNISHED, OR FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
SURREY COMMONS, near Walton Heath Golf Cou: 


10 bedroo1 








EDINBURGH. 


Solicitors: W. & J. BURNESS, 12, Hope Street, Edinburgh. 
Auctioneer: C. W. INGRAM, F.S.I., 90, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


Century.) 
ESTATE AGENTS, SURVEYORS, AUCTIONEERS, 


27, PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM, 
(Tel.: 2102.) 


RIP 
(Est. 




















; SIDENCE in excellent order. 
Area. Rental. Upset Price. MODERN CHARACTER RE Yentral ! 
‘1K F ITC. 205 926 fitted h. & c.), 3 bathrooms, 3 reception (one 25 ft. by 20 ft.). Centra 
ior 1—-BORLICK FARM, sro. _ a , Main services, ‘Telephone. GARAGES. HARD TENNIS COURT. At 
Lot 2.—CUIL FARM ... 100 £90 £1, 250 gardens, 3% ACRES. Double cottage and ard —, — a 
ighly : Y south Audley Street, W.1. 
Lot 3.—TOMBUIE AND BALNA- highly recommended by: TRESIDDER & CO., 77, Sow u 
CRAIG FARMS 127 £125 £1,250 : 
Included in the area of each Farm is some woodland with timber, and good trou CHELTENHAM AND NORTH DEVON and S. & W.CO 
fishing in the Tay. COTSWOLDS THE ONLY COMP! 
To be offered FOR SALE BY AUCTION by C. W. INGRAM, F.S.1., on G. H. BAYLEY & SONS ILLUSTRATED REGIS 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 31, at 2.30p.m., at 90, PRINCES STREET, (Established over three-quarters of a Price 2/6 


SELECTED LISTS fF 


PON, BOSWELL & © 
1884.) EXETER. 








lectric 
rooms, 
hards, 


street, 
1,808) 


AL 























** Este 


































































——— 
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ES7 ATE HARRODS OFFICES 




















Kensingto: 490 KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE West Byfleet 
Telegra and Haslemere 
“Estate, Harrod ondon.’’ 62/64, BROMPTON RD., LONDON, S.W.1 ’ Offices 
BUCKS AND OXON BORDERS <4 | c.2 
IN TH {EART OF SAVERNAKE Close to Market Town. Handy for Oxford, Aylesbury, etc. | Sees MP enignteigone stages ” ; 
. uuate high up on the rdown uls, Jacing south ané 
FOREST c.4 . / with a lovely view. 
Y T a 
; ee prin ne | SMALL BRICK-BUILT HOUSE 
IN THE COLONIAL STYLE. 
EQU WITH EVERY CONVENIENCE. 
. Dining room (15 ft. by 15 ft.), lounge (28 ft. by 13 ft.) 
Lounge ! egg Pg ger gy: Ages 4 bedrooms, bathroom, labour-saving kitchen. 
. & ¢.) oO J 8 wm “y J vd ) y | 
me G Cottage. Bungalow, etc. Co.’s electric Own electric light plant. Complete central heating. 
light lent water supply. Central heating. | xcellent water with electric pump. 
REALL AUTIFUL GROUNDS, STOCKED GARAGE. STABLING. COW STALLS (ALL BRICK 
KITCHE RDEN, ORCHARD PLANTED WITH ‘ ’ | BUILT AND WITH ELECTRIC LIGHT). 
THOUSA F CHOICE BULBS, TOGETHER WITH | 
— ce Paneoee tad. If Ail Fascinating Long Low MANOR HOUSE | Lawn, KITCHEN GARDEN, 2 ORCHARDS AND 
I — ‘iiniteiaidaiis Stone built with exceptionally fine rooms. Lounge hall, | 5 ENCLOSURES OF SWEET-FEEDING PASTURE 
40 ACRES 3 reception rooms, 10-12 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bath- | ~ ~~ P ‘ ‘ , ”* 
J rooms, — _—_ arly — light -— — Boi mem | IN ALL 
" heating. Excellent water, etc. Garage. First-rate stabling, 
TO BI UNFURNISHED AT £220 P.A. pin Degg no hi tent ee Cgpene’ ee 7 ABOUT 12 ACRES 
PREM )F £2,000 FOR 14 YEARS’ LEASE. garden, lawns, herbaceous borders, meadowland, in all | 
FREEHOLD £2,950 
: Recomn as something really unique and mexpenave About 16 ACRES Only £8,000 FREEHOLD | ” 
by: H LtD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W. Recommended a8 something exceptional by: | HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806.) | | hae (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 
3 | - i s 
SURREY HILLS c.2 | ON SURREY & SUSSEX BORDERS | OUTSKIRTS OF A PICTURESQUE 
Quiet but accessible position, only about 45 minutes from | om 
In a hig favoured district, 10 minutes from Railway London by electric service. BUCKS VILLAGE . 
Static electric trains to the Crty and West End. 2 | Pleasant situation waitin i River and near the Berks 
| border. 
) | 
UP- O-DATE ARCHITECT-BUILT | WELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE 
RESIDENCE | IN EXCELLENT CONDITION THROUGHOUT. 
pi . wr reve 3 reception, cloakroom, 9 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bath- 
= \LL LABOUR-SAVING APPLIANCES. | rooms. Model drainage. Central heating. Co.’s electric 
2 secon 5 ie Ste the aie | light, gas and water (softened). Garage. 
2 reception, 6 be ; - Main water, gas ? . are eet orp . 
and electricity. Complete central heating. 2 garages. EASILY MAINTAINED GARDENS, SUBJECT OK 





ATTRACTIVE BUT INEXPENSIVE GARDENS AND | 


CONSIDERABLE EXPENSE, VEGETABLE GARDEN, 











: can ie “Saito | 60 YOUNG FRUIT TREES, CRAZY PAVING, FLOWER 
GROUNDS OF ABOUT Well-appointed MODERN RESIDENCE | BEDS, IN ALL ABOUT 
3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 2 garages. Modern i 
14%, ACRES drainage. Central heating. Co.’s electric light and water. | %, ACRE 
“4 Charming gardens, with tennis and other lawns, kitchen | 
| garden. fruit trees, meadowland, woodland, stream, in all FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
FREEHOLD £3,750 About 9 ACRES REASONABLE PRICE 
a HaRKops Lrp., 62/64, B _— a, an: FREEHOLD, only £3,500 for a QUICK SALE 
# ees Tompton koa 1. 2 ’ | HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Pel. Kensington 1490.” Eztn, 808.) wee ty og og oe een (Tel. ; Kensington 1490. Eatn. 807.) 
PROBABLY THE BEST BARGAIN IN THE MARKET PRICE ONLY £4,500 FREEHOLD c.2 


BUCKS AND NORTHANTS BORDERS 
In delightful country. Convenient for village. 7 miles County Town. 
A GENTLEMAN’S SMALL FARM, including a GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
With 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room. Main electricity. Complete central heating. Fitted basins in bedrooms 
ell water with electric pump. Garage. Loose Boxes. Cowhouses, etc. Cottage of 6 rooms. 
WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS AND GROUNDS, TORRES AN AREA OF PASTURELAND, IN ALL ABOUT 


INTERSECTED BY A BROOK. 
In addition there is a picturesque block of SIX GEORGIAN COTTAGES let on Weekly Tenancies producing £50 per annum, Tenants paying Rates. 


Sole Agents: HaRrops LtD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensingion 1490. Extn. 809.) 


WIMBLEDON COMMON 
Retired situation. Walking distance Station. ~ 
A RESIDENCE OF DISTINCTION 
2 FLOORS ONLY. 


Economical to run. Tasteful decorations. 

Hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms (lavatory basins, 
h. & c.), 3 bathrooms, maids’ room, etc. 
Garage for 2 cars. 

All main services. Central heating. 
Oak doors, ete. 


MATURED GROUNDS, TENNIS AND OTHER 
LAWNS, SHADY TREES, KITCHEN GARDEN, ETc. 


£6,950 FREEHOLD 
EARLY POSSESSION. 2 
Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806.) 





























»,.. ST-CLASS OPPORTUNITY 3 | HANTS & DORSET BORDERS c+ | | SOUTHERN SCOTLAND | <2 
va ‘ resident n the country edge of a small town. 23 miles from 
na — hep ty Lag ape ody Egon — station Easy reach of the New Forest. Close to a Golf Course. Edinburgh and 32 miles from Glasgow. 
ELL Well-Placed and Comfortable RESIDENCE 
APPOINTED MODERN Lounge hall, 3 public rooms, 9 bedrooms, bath-dressing 
RESIDENCE room, maids’ bathroom. Main water and electricity. 
a FACING SOUTH. Central heating. Garage for 3. Cottage of 4 rooms. 
‘ 1, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. Main drainage. Cos.’ MATU nee GROUNDS, TENNIS LAWN, KI 7 HEN 
] at and water. Radiators. Garage. Good garden. | ARDEN AND WOODLANDS, IN ALI 
t Bargain at £1,500 FREEHOLD prm.. 18 ACRES FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
DS Lrp., 62/64, Brompton ~~ S.W.1. | (Tel. : Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) 
(Tel. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 3 
! ! ON ASHDOWN FOREST 2 | Sorts malate uaaeiea os as eee 
2 onvenient for village and on a bus route. ‘ | In @ muei ug poe a on high ground with 
ORTABLE AND CONVENIENT | Compact Modern Labour-Saving Residence | ARTISTICALLY DESIGNED RESIDENCE 
RESIDENCE With entrance hall, 2 reception soos and om parlour, | a ey ee Toad.) _ 
ING 4 ooms, bathroom, complete offices, maids’ room. | f1all, eception, 5 bed an ressing rooms, bathroom. 
_ nOUtE, WITH LOVELY VIEWS. Good oman. Electric light. Central heating. Tndependent Modern drainage. Co.’s electric light. Central heating. 
on, * bedrooms, bathroom. Main water and | water. Company’s water. Main water. Garage. 
electricity. Garage. | CHARMING GARDEN OF ABOUT % ACRE WELL-MATURED GARDENS, LAW N, VEGETABLE 
GROUNDS OF ABOU | ADDITIONAL ACRE OF LAND IF REQUIRED. a nae FRUIT TREES, MEADOW, IN ALL ABOUT 
ACRE FREEHOLD £1,800 | £2,500 FREEHOLD 23% ma ‘ii Pte —, — 
ODS LUD., 62/64, ge Road, S.W.1. HARRODS L1D., 62/64, we Reed, S.W.1. HARRODS Lap. 62/64, "rompton Road, S.W.1. 
6 he (Zel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806.) | (Tel. : Rincon 1490. Extn. 807.) 
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BOURNEMOUTH: SOUTHAMPTON ; 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.I., F.A.I. ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.1, ¥.4) 
PS.1., FAL T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.1., “A.A1. 
a y OX, P.A.S.L, F.A.1. LAND AGENTS. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.1, AcA.I 


. oa - eon Se a BRIGHTON : 
R. ALEC HAMBRO. BOURNEMOUTH—SO UTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 
Within easy walking distonce of a popular 18-hole Golf Course. 5 miles from Bournemouth. 


Standing well back from the road on 
sand on gravel soil. 


Companies’ gas and water. } 
electricity. 


A PICTURESQUE 
.SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


Constant hot water suppl) 
Garage with inspection pit 


Beautifully timbered grounds \ 


erected under Architects’ supervision x 
splendid variety of shrubs, rh: 


in 1902, all rooms enjoying maximum 


amount of sunshine drons, flower beds, lawn and | n 
garden, the whole extending to ; ea 
sain ' : : of about 
The accommodation comprises 4 prin- 
cipal and 2 servants’ bedrooms, bath- 4 ACRES 


room, drawing room (20 ft. 7 ins. by 
14 ft. 6 ins.), dining room, sitting room, 
kitchen and offices. 


PRICE £4,700 FREEH’ D 





For detailed particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 








ON THE FRINGE OF TI 


SUSSEX | UNSOLD AT AUCTION. BY DIRECTION 


Occupying a delightful situation with magnificent views over OF THE EXECUTOR. NEW FOREST 
the Downs and Weald of Susser. Only 45 miles from 
London. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD ON THE EDGE OF THE 5 miles from a market town. 10 miles from Bour uth. 
NEW FOREST 


About 1% miles from a main line station. 6 miles from 
Brockenhurst. 12 miles from Bournemouth 


The Delightful Freehold Residential 
Property, 


‘* BASHLEY HOUSE,’’ BASHLEY, 

- — . NEW MILTON. 

PARTICULARLY CHARMING THIS CHARMING OLD-WORLD 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE 





6 principal bedrooms, 4 secondary bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, THATCHED COTTAGE RESIDENCE 
3 reception rooms, kitchen and offices. 
FITTED WITH ALL MODERN CONVENIENCES , — " . 77 
AND COMFORTS. IN GOOD CONDITION THROUGHOUT. 
Electric lighting plant. Companies’ gas and water. 
6 bed and dressing rooms (with basins, h. & c.), 3 servants’ 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 
compact well-fitted domestic offices. COTTAGE. GARAGE. GREENHOUSE. 


3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 sitting rooms, offices. Main water. 


STABLING, LOOSE BOXES, COWSHED 
CENTRAL HEATING. COMPANIES’ ELECTRICITY , . . = 
AND WATER. ORNAMENTAL AND KITCHEN GARDENS, WOOD- ATTRACTIVE GARDENS, ORCHARD, PADDOCKS 


GARDENER’S COTTAGE. GARAGE. sTABLING. | LANDS, THE WHOLE COVERING AN AREA OF 


GREENHOUSES AND FRAMES. ABOUT IX ALL ABOUT 
DELIGHTFUL PLEASURE GARDENS AND 18 ACRES 5 ACRES 
GROUNDS. KITCHEN GARDEN. 
THE WHOLE COVERING AN AREA OF ABOUT LOW PRICE, £3,300 FREEHOLD PRICE £2,500 FREEHOLD 
51, ACRES 
For particulars apply to the Sole Agents: Messrs. Fox For particulars apply : For orders to view apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, 


AND SONS, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. Bournemouth. 


| 








STRATHMARTINE ESTATE 
MANY OF THE FARMS ON THIS VALUABLE ESTATE, ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF THE CITY OF DUNDEE have now been sold, but one 


or two Valuable Holdings as under are still available, and form sound and safe investments, practically on a 5 per cent. basis: 


Acres. Rent. Stipend. Price. 
BALDRAGON FARM ... ‘3 SS 199 £325 £13 £6,200 
BRACKENS FARM _... : eh ie 77 £102 £3 £1,950 
MARYFIELD FARM .... s 45 £64 £2 £1,200 


All the above have good Houses and Buildings and owing to their situation will always command the best of Tenants. Full particulars and plans 
will be sent on application to—Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 











FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. (11 BRANCH OFFIC? 











—— 
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(BUY IT MAN, 












Get 
eavter 


Cereal 
yields 


by 








15. 18 SQUANDER BUC 


IN YOUR NOTECASE ? 





Savings Certificates 
cost 15/-—and are 
worth 20/6 in ten 
years—increase free of 
income tax. They can 
be bought outright, or 
by instalments with 
6d., 2/6 or 5!- Savings 
Stamps through your 
Savings Group or 
Centre or any Post 
Office or Trustee 


Soe ad Dressing the seed 


He’s the pst that attacks your ten bob notes 
and gulps your sixpences by the score. A 
fifth-columnist if ever there was one! Don’t 
let him sabotage your war effort! Don’t let 
him rob you of your future! Put your money 
into Savings Certificates, where it’s safe 
until you want it, to buy something really 
worth while. 











ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL SAVINGS COMMITTEE 











DEATH 
sue) 
PESTS 


“The 


EEE 
TO 
PLANTS 


on 
of Today 


and 


oe Top-dressing 


SEED DRESSING 


Every extra sack of corn you can 
produce is vital'y needed. Dress 
all your seed corn with an Organo- 
Mercury Dressing. 


TOP - DRESSING 


A comparatively light dressing of 
I cwt. of sulphate of ammonia will 
give you an extra 24 to 3 cwt. of 
grain per acre. 
































SAFEGUARD 
YOUR VEGETABLE — 
THIS YEAR IT’S 
NATIONAL DUTY. 


ALL GARDENERS KNOW THE 
VALUE OF DERRIS POWDER. 
YOU CAN DO BETTER. 


DERRIS IN SOLUTION GIVES 

MANY ADVANTAGES 

! The Fine Spray penetrates all 
rinks and secret hides; kills 
ests where powder cannot get. 
tterly exterminates all pests 

juickly. 

“on-poisonous, safe to tiniest 
edlings, can be used immedi- 
ely before gathering crops. 
sy to use, mixes with any 
er. Suits any Sprayer 


9 


Seedling saved helps to win 
on the Food Front 


S THE ONLY DERRIS IN 
SOLUTION 





WeRRIS IN 
FAMOUS I T.P. 
Le@ctors m 
IS IN SOLUTION 
‘MEL DUST 


ilisers:— TOMCROP, VEGICROP 


.T.P, Brands 





ITERNATIONAL TOXIN 


M@ DUCTS 


ROO: 


DRTHWICH 


SOLUTION 
PRODUCTS 


DERRIS DUST 
WINTER & SPRING WASH 
and SOLUTONE 
If any difficulty — write to 


LIiMitTteo 
* CHESHIRE 





Dressing with a dry dust (1) re- 
duces losses caused by Smut and | 
Stripe in diseases in oats and bar- | 
ley; (2) makes for better stand | 
and earlier growth; (3) ensures 
maximum yields. 

Dry dusting is a simple job, less 
troublesome and much more effec- 
tive than the old “ wet ” methods. * 
It can be done at any convenient 
time before sowing ; but the grain 
must be dry when dusted and kept 
dry until you sow it. 
For a small extra charge most seed | 


Autumn Cereals 


Apply 1 to 14 cwt. per acre in 
April or early May. But if the 
crop has wintered badly or is 
suffering from wireworm attack 
give I cwt. per acre NOW. 


Spring Cereals 


For corn after corn, work I to 2 
cwt. into the seed-bed. For corn 
after carted roots, ? to I cwt. in 
the seed-bed is well worth while, 
even for barley. Another dressing 
of sulphate of ammonia later in 
April or May will produce more 
and bigger grains in the ear. with 
| little effect on the straw. 


merchants will dress seed with one 
of these dusts. Home-saved seed 
should be treated on the farm 
before sowing. Treatment is easy 
and cheap. Ask your War Agri- 
cultural Executive Committee 
about it and make a point of 
attending any demonstration they | 
may arrange. 


Send for these free Growmore 
Leaflets : No. 48 (Seed Dressing) 
and No. 73 (Top-Dressing) from 
the Ministry of Agriculture, Hotel 
Lindum, St. Annes-on-Sea, Lancs. 


Make sure of your phosphates. 
If you can’t get ‘* Super,”’ 
get Basic Slag -the next best 
thing—and take delivery NOW 


ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 


A NILE 
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DON ROBERT HAD A DATE... 


And who, you may ask—if you are not in the Services—is on 
Robert? Some new film star out of Mexico? No, this roma tic- 
sounding title is the name given in Service parlance to every | .R. 
(dispatch rider). 

If you see one on his way, look at his mount: so often itisa B.S. — 
that easy-running, reliable machine on which every Don Ro ert 
knows he can depend, however gruelling his journey. B.S.A. . tor 
Cycles did their bit, too, in 1914-18, and between the wars they . ave 





proved themselves in innumerable trials to be machines that stand up to any conditions. Post-war B.S.A. |: >tor 
Cycles—like Daimler and Lanchester Cars and all the other products of the B.S.A. organization —will b« still 
more advanced. They will embody all that wartime experience and research have added to B.S.A. knowledge. 





_ The Birmingham Smail Arms Co. Ltd., England. 


BS.A.GUNS LTD. «+ B.S.A. CYCLES LTD. 
WM. JESSOP & SONS LTD. AND J. J. SAVILLE & CO. LTD. 
LANCHESTER MOTOR CO. LTD. +« DAIMLER CO. LTD. 
TRANSPORT VEHICLES (DAIMLER) LTD. * MONOCHROME LTD. 
B.S.A. TOOLS LTD. AND BURTON GRIFFITHS & CO. LTD. 
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Harlip 
MISS KATHLEEN DUNCAN 
Miss Duncan, the second daughter of the late Mr. Walter Atholl Duncan and of Mrs. Duncan (whose 


present address is Gorhambury, St. Albans), is to be married to Lieutenant Ivar Iain Colquhoun, R.A., 
elder son of Sir Iain and Lady Colquhoun, of Luss. Sir Iain Colquhoun is Chief of the Clan Colquhoun. 
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2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
W.C.2. 


Telegrams : Country Life, London 
Telephone : Temple Bar 7351 





© 
ADVERTISEMENTS AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES - 
TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 
Telephone : Temple Bar 4363 


The Editor veminds correspondents that communica- 

tions vequiving a veply must be accompanied by the 

requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal rates on this issue : Inland 2d. Canada \}d. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. 


The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 

supply owing to war conditions are advertised in 

Country LIFE should not be taken as an indication 
that they ave necessarily available for export. 


THE RE-BUILDERS OF BRITAIN 


F a serious answer were really needed to 
those improvident or despairing persons 
who contend that time spent now in 
solving the post-war problems of resettle- 

ment and reconstruction is time wasted, and 
means energy diverted from more important 
tasks, it could be found in the Report of the 
Central Council for Works and Buildings, pub- 
lished last week together with an announcement 
of the Government’s policy for the training of 
craftsmen in the building industry. Here, if 
anywhere, we have a case in which foresight 
and planning ahead are unavoidable if sudden 
nation-wide confusion is not to lead to damage 
beyond any later capacity to repair. Not only 
so, but time devoted now to getting the building 
industry into easy-running and easily-expanded 
conditions will not only avert staring post-war 
disasters but will make a vast contribution 





towards resettlement—towards the bringing 
back of normal life and _ full national 


employment capacity. For every two men 
employed on direct building work three are 
required in ‘“‘ancillary trades,’’ and when the 
Government proposes a building force after the 
war of 1,250,000 men it is really providing for 
the employment of 3,000,000—a large pro- 
portion of the man-power of this country. 
The total number of craftsmen in the building 
industry in 1939 was 525,000. During the war 
there has been nothing like a sufficient entry of 
apprentices to make up the normal wastzge, 
and even if we adopt the unlikely assumption 
that all fully trained men will return from the 
Forces to the industry there cannot be more 
than 425,000 of them when all Service men are 
demobilised. This means a shortege of 275,000 
skilled craftsmen even if building requirements 
remained as they were before the war. Every- 
body knows that they will be vastly greater. 
The deficiency cannot be made good by 
any normal apprenticeship and can only be met 
by the special training of adults on a large scale. 
Any proposal of the kind affects the interests 
not only of the new entrants but of those 
already engaged in building, and it cannot hope 
for success unless it safeguards those interests. 
Within three or four years of the end of the 
war 200,000 men are to be trained for six 
months at the Ministry of Labour’s training 
centres and the trained men should then be fit 
at least to hold their own in specialised processes 
while they enlarge their more general knowledge 
by practice. Equally important is thé question 
of apprenticeship and normal courses of training 
in the post-war future. The Central Council 
proposes—and the Government has agreed— 
that an Apprenticeship and Training Council 
should be established representing not only 
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the industry but other ‘interested bodies’ 
and the Government departments concerned. 
Among the tour stones prescribed by Sir 
Wuliam Beveridge for the attack on the 
“Goliath of Squalur”’ was the right use of the 
rigat architects, and it is important that archi- 
tecture should be represented on the Council, 
for the interrelation ot architecture and build- 
ing is vital to both. This consideration cuts 
both ways, and it is interesting to find Mr. W. A. 
Eden of Liverpool University urging in his new 
book on The Process of Architectural Tradition 
that the teaching of building construction is the 
real crux of the problem of architectural educa- 
tion and suggesting that it should be possible 
for the architectural schools to make it a con- 
dition of entry that a prospective pupil should 
have had experience with a builder or as 
assistant to a clerk of works. 


LORD PORTAL AND ARCHITECTURE 


R. GEORGE MORROW once depicted a 

group of sporting men inspecting exiibits 
at the Geological Museum. ‘heir reactions 
appeared somewhat similar to those of Mr. 
Wentworth Day, described in his letter on 
another page, on visiting the Re-building Britain 
Exhibition. Mr. Day, in no uncertain terms 
though professedly as a layman, inveigns 
against the impersonal, material rationalism of 
much contemporary architecture—a tendency 
which this exnibition, whether or not inten- 
tionally, undoubtedly emphasises. Owing to 
scientific inventions and the school training of 
architects nowadays, in contrast to the old 
system of pupilage, a severely rational attitude 
to design is succeeding that sympathy with 
tradition which the average Englishman expects 
from building and architecture. Which type of 
design wiil prevail after the war—sardine-tins, 
as Mr. Day calls it, or, in its broadest sense, 
tradition? That depends largely on popular 
influence on central and local government. 
Lord Portal, Minister of Works and Buildings, 
gave an interesting insight into his personal 
sympathies when he recently addressed the 
Council of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. He foreshadowed the control of materials 


BBA BBAAAAAAAAMAAA— 


THE LESSON 
O I must learn 
This landscape with my heart, 
Till I return 
Its likeness in my eye, 
That in some dust-drenched camp 
Blazed in a desert sky, 
I shall still see 
The little church stand grey against the hill, 
Still be 
Here, where the poppies and the mustard glow 
Through the soft summer haze. 
Here, where the sea-borne breezes blow 
And old-time tranquil ways 
Hold for Eternity. 
JOAN WARBURY. 


BBA AAA MAMAMAAMAVAA22 


that will dominate the field of building for some 
years, but he also recalled the value of tke 
personal touch in design, and referred sym- 
pathetically to the tradition of villege life in 
connection with rural housing. Every Sunday 
morning when he is at home, he said, he goes 
to look at the group of 18 cotteges that he built 
just before the war at Freefolk, near Basing- 
stoke, and he considered that they had given 
and still give him the greatest pleasure he had 
had in life. Their design, and the pleasure 
they give to passers-by no less than to their 
builder and inhabitants, is in the English 
tradition, and it is in that tradition that most 
of us hope Britain may be re-built. 


MEASURING THE PEOPLE 


T is stated that there is to be a general 
measuring of the people with a view to 
Utility clothing. This is naturally made in a 
number of stock sizes, and if we have all grown 
taller or shorter, fatter or thinner the sizes 
must be modified accordingly. Height has a 
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way of remaining constant; not so girth, and 
We imagine that there can be little doubt that 
most people have grown perceptibly more slim 
than they were. Week atter week the \ 


: eighing 
machine telis a flattering tale and the gap at 
the top of the trousers grows more gi titying 
Whether, when the happy day of releas, ta 
we shall all begin once more to “swell ‘isibly” 
remains to be seen; but the change | as bee 
so pleasant, whether for more eleganc or {; 
the more practical reason of having tess to carn 
that we shall probably make resolu‘ effor 
not to go back to old bad ways. A dc -or Well 
known and loved at Oxford in his da. used ty 
say that at a certain time of life mo: people 
either shrivelled away or blew up ad the 
shrivellers lasted the longer. Here is nother 
spur to worthy ambition. Meanw. ‘e tyy 
important departments of Governme: Appear 
to be at cross-purposes. Those in ci trol of 
clothing must want the Ministry of 0d ty 
increase the rations in order that their -aleula. 
tions of size be not upset. 

TRACTORS IN RED TAPE 

HOUGH the farmer who was rece. _ly fined 

5s. for ‘‘using a vehicle on tl< oad on 
wuich a higher rate of duty is applic. >le” did 
not obtain irom the magistrates that cc imenda- 
tion wnich most sensible people wi! consider 
he richly deserves, he has at least the satisfac. 
tion of knowing that his “very trivia! offence” 
has drawn attention to the preposterous side 


of a series of licensing restrictions with which 
the Ministry of War Transport stil] continues 
to harass work on the agricultural front. His 
driver, on the way to the station to fetch a load 
of corn sacks, had rashly dropped a load of 
firewood at a Home Guard hut. Ata time when 
petrol and man-power are at a premium this 
seems a sensible thing to do. Unfortunately, 
the tractor was only licensed to carry the 
farmer’s produce to the railway station and to 
bring agricultural equipment back. A separate 
journey ought to have been made with another 
vehicle in order to deliver the wood and satisfy 
the law. A complicated system of licences will 
only allow the farmer’s tractor to cross the road 
witain the general limits of his farm; another 
will permit him more varied excursions so long 
as he does not carry the products of forestry; 
and finally, he can get a Road Fund licence 
(which means that he must have a carrier's 
licence as well) in order to deliver and collect 
his own goods. 


AN UNLUCKY CRICKETER 


HERE are some who have done admirable 

work in their walk of life, whatever it ma\ 
be, and by an unkind chance are chiefly remem- 
bered for some unlucky failure. Of such was 
F. W. Tate, the Sussex cricketer, who died @ 
little while since at the age of 75. His fame has 
been eclipsed by that of his distinguished son 
Maurice, but he was a truly excellent bowler 
who did much good hard work for his county. 
To-day, at any rate by the more moderi 
students of cricket history, he is remembered 
for the misfortunes which befell him on the 
solitary occasion on which he played for England 
against Australia in 1902. First of all, in 4 
desperately fought match he was put i the 
long field, which was not his normal place, and 
missed a catch which had a far-reaching effect. 
Then he had to go in when a few runs were 


wanted to win the match, and at that © gonising 
moment had to wait for minutes tit must 
have seemed hours during a shower of ral! 
When the rain stopped he made one snick t0 
the boundary and then was bowled al: over his 
wicket by Saunders, with a ball th * migit 
very likely have bowled anybody e's . Here 
was a cruel series of scurvy blows att = hands 
of Fate, and perhaps Tate sometimes \ »ndere’ 
a little sadly whether the honour of rep _sentins 
England had not been too dearly ought, 
whether in short it was better to ha‘ played 
and lost than never to have played a* ll. ” 
feel the same sort of sympathy for h 14“ 
do for Belcher and Stewart, the tw Oxiord 
men who have become immortal by n_ «ing 4? 


the sum of Cobden’s hat-trick. The ods ° 
cricket can be very unkind. 
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A 
Cou TRYMAN’S 


by 
C. S. JARVIS 


H nost attractive article on the 
fe life of the barn-owl in the issue 
of yruary 19 causes one to regret 
iis bird is not far more abundant 
than it is, it is difficult to understand why 
its numbez » not increase now that we are 
slowly le .g to appreciate our vermin 
( 1e barn-owl experiences not the 


o 


destroyers 

sligntest d. alty in finding a plentiful food 
supply in ¢ -ost every part of the country, it 
has no net 11 enemies which prey on it, and 
most farme... to-day welcome the presence of a 
pair in the icinity of their rickyards. 

Years go, in the bad old days of the 
stuffed bir. and the provision of a free breeding 
establishmet for the clothes’ moth, the 
unfortunate barn-owl shared with the brilliantly 
coloured jay the doubtful honour of becoming a 


decoration on a side table, and almost every 
cottage and inn throughout the land displayed 
one or other of these birds—and sometimes. both 
—in a glass case. These days are now over and 
the taxidermist no longer sets up the worst 
enemy of the mouse and rat as a monument to 
some human being’s imbecility, but the barn- 
owl apparently does not reciprocate. On those 
farms where this bird has been in residence 
from time immemorial the descendants of the 
old stock still carry on, but it is seldom that one 
hears of a pair taking up new quarters, so that 
what happens to the young entry of each summer 
remains something of a mystery. 
* * 
* 

N my boyhood days a pair of barn-owls had 

their quarters in the rafters of the house loft, 
and as regards general sanitation and weird 
noises at night, they proved to be something of 
a mixed blessing indoors, however efficient 
their work might be outside. It was necessary 
to warn occupants of the guest room immedi- 
ately beneath the nest that the house was not 
haunted as they might suppose, for, during 
the night in the breeding-season, any visitor, 
except an expert ornithologist, obtained the 
impression that a most ghastly murder was 
being enacted by restless and unhappy ghosts 
in the loft above. It was impossible to persuade 
some guests, who came down to breakfast with 


white strained faces and no appetites, that the 
wails, gurgles and suppressed shrieks they had 
heard at midnight had been caused by a pair 


of barn-owls feeding their young, and not as 
they had supposed by the ghost of some Tudor 
Bluebe itrangling his errant wife with her 
Own gi and doing it very inefficiently. 

A the end of the breeding-season my 
broth | I were detailed as a sanitary squad 
to as to the loft and effect a general 
clearin; . ) of the nursery. A sackful or more 
of pel nd the ‘“‘unconsumed portions of 
the rations’’ were collected, which 
provi ‘oof of the enormous number of 
roden ir of birds will kill in a year, and 
with suple, I recollect, young rats figured 
more aently in the menu than mice. 


* * 
* 


3 m that the much-execrated wood- 
obtains a_ testimonial of good 

‘nd useful deeds, but I have recently 
‘from a correspondent in Gloucester- 
commenting on my remarks in these 
t wireworms’ activities during the 
in January, stated that during that 
" ot a pigeon with a distended crop, 
en opened up, was found to contain 
thousand of the insects. It is 
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admitted that at this time of year there is little 
else beyond cattle kale and swede-tops for a 
wild pigeon to eat, and it is during January and 
February that these crops suffer most. In 
normal years the ground is far too cold or hard 
with frost for the wireworm to work to the 
surface, and therefore the wood-pigeon feeds 
only off green stuff, which, judging from his 
condition at that period of winter, is insufficient 
for his constitution. It would seem, therefore, 
that when the wireworm is easily obtainable 
the pigeon will do his share, provided always 
that peas, corn and other cereals are not 
available; but it will need more than one crop 
filled with wireworm to convince us that this 
bird pulls his weight in the long run. 
* * 
* 

URING the correspondence, which ap- 

peared in Country LIFE some time ago, 
about dogs possessing a sixth sense and an 
ability to know what was happening to master 
when neither ears, eyes nor nose could help 
them, episodes concerning a variety of brainy 
breeds were recounted by their owners, but the 
ordinary working sheep dog did not obtain a 
mention in despatches. The reason for the 
omission was probably that the ordinary 
shepherd is too busy with his sheep to write 
to papers about his dog’s intelligence. 

I have always admired the sheep dog, as 
he is such a serious-minded wholehearted 
worker, and his devotion to duty is such that 
he has really no time for the ordinary amuse- 
ments which fill the day of an ordinary dog. If 
a rabbit should get up in his path when driving 
sheep into the hurdle fold he ignores the 
existence of the bobbing white scut, and what 
this self-denial means only a dog can tell. Also, 
if he were examined by a lamp-post and street- 
corner expert, he would no doubt display the 
most lamentable ignorance about all the 
interesting smells on his beat because he has 
never had the leisure to study them properly. 

* * 

SHEEP DOG of fny acquaintance provided 

a striking instance of the sixth sense in 
Dorset some years ago in the days when the 
Home Fleet had its base in Portland Harbour. 
It was a Sunday afternoon, and one of the many 
naval dogs out for exercise on the downs had 
chased a flock of sheep off a clover field and 
scattered them all over the cliffs. The shepherd, 
who was out for his Sunday walk with his 
family, was doing his best to collect them, and 
when I came up to help I asked where was 
Peter, his sheep dog. 
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‘‘He has every Sunday afternoon off,’’ said 
the shepherd, ‘‘and well he knows it. He’s 
asleep in front of the fire, and there he’ll bide 
till bedtime, for he gets all the exercise he wants 
during the week. If you don’t mind watching 
the sheep for half an hour to see that dog 
don’t come back, I’ll walk over and fetch Peter 
as I’ll never get the flock together by myself.’’ 

His cottage was over a mile away on the 
other side of a high down and a strong wind 
was coming from that direction so that there 
could be no question of the shepherd’s voice or 
scent reaching the dog asleep over the fire at 
home. At that moment, however, Peter came 
over the rise full gallop and without checking 
his stride proceeded to round up the sheep. 

“‘T was hoping for that,’”’ said the shepherd. 
“Tt isn’t the first time by a long chalk that he’s 
known there’s something wrong with his sheep 
when he couldn’t see nor hear nothing.”’ 

* * 





* 

HE question of a special allowance of 

petrol to enable salmon fishermen to reach 
their waters has been discussed and argued at 
length, and the final decision is that the amount 
of fish provided for the general public would 
be insufficient to justify the expenditure of 
additional petrol. On the whole the argument 
is sound, for, as with the special allowance for 
shooting syndicates, there is no guarantee that 
the resulting game would become available to 
the ordinary shopper. On those rare occasions 
when I catch a salmon, beyond my absence 
from my position in the fish queue for five days, 
the general public, except for my immediate 
friends, does not notice any marked difference 
in the piscine situation, nor any return for the 
gallon of petrol which may or may not have 
been expended on the undertaking; and I hope 
I am not a selfish exception to the general rule 
of public spiritedness. Therefore, unless each 
fisherman is accompanied by a Government 
official, equipped with knife, weights and scales 
to cut off a pound of flesh from each fish as 
the angler’s share and take the rest to the 
market, I do not see how the general public 
will benefit. 

If a fisherman can so contrive matters by 
strict economy that once a month he saves half a 
gallon of his shopping petrol to go and killa 
fish, it might be argued that he is using the 
spirit for the purpose for which it was granted 
—the obtaining of foodstuffs. It might also 
be argued that the man and woman in the 
street will benefit from the unseen profits, as 
there will be one family less in the competition 
for the short supply of hake and whiting. 
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E were discussing brands of humour. 

“‘Hellish dark, and smells of cheese,”’ 

I threw out. Not one glimmer of 

recognition among the 30 members 
of that Sixth Form. Well-read too in the main. 
“Nobody read Handley Cross?’ I said. Nobody. 
I shuddered. 

When I was at “‘the House”’ 36 years ago, 
not to be able to follow a Shakespeare quotation 
was understandable and ordinary; not to be 
able to cap a quotation from Jorrocks was so 
extraordinary that one was just gaped at. To 
know Shakespeare smacked of the high-brow. 
Not to know Surtees was just illiteracy. 

How often and how appropriately did we 
find ourselves repeating ‘“‘Come hup! I say. 

You ugly beast.” 

‘““Con-found all presents wot eat.”’ 

“Where I dines I sleeps.’’ 

‘Nothin’ so queer as scent, ’cept a woman,’ 
and so on. 

We found Jorrocks more quotable by far 
than Hamlet. We had more in common with 
the fox-hunting grocer than the introspective 
prince. 

What has happened? Now that a hundred 
years have passed since the first appearance in 
three volumes of Handley Cross or the Spa Hunt : 
a Sporting Tale, by the author of Jorrocks’s 
jaunts, it may not be inappropriate to see how 
Surtees’s reputation wears. 

To me, at 57, Jorrocks is as satisfying a 
companion as on the day I first met him; to 
the younger generation he is unknown. 

That may be due to the fact that Surtees 
was in every country-house library in the 
"90s and that the sportsman of to-day has a 
wider range of reading. It may be due to 
the fact that young readers have been put 
off by the critics who have been severe with 
Surtees. 

T.S.in the Dictionary of National Biography 
tells us that “without the original illustrations 
Surtees’s novels have very small interest”’ and 
that “‘the coarseness of the text of Handley 
Cross was redeemed by the brilliantly humorous 
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HAMSTERLEY HALL, DURHAM, THE HOME OF R. S. SURTEES, 1238-64 
Now that of his grandson, the Hon. S. R. Vereker, brother of Lord Gort 


illustrations of John Leech who utilised a sketch 
of a coachman made in church as his model for 
the ex-grocer.”’ 

It is perhaps not always remembered that 
it was the success of the original Jorrocks 
sketches that led to the conception by Chapman 
and Seymour of the scheme that resulted in 
Pickwick Papers, and for my part I no more 
believe that Jorrocks owes his popularity to 
Leech than that 
Pickwick owed his 
popularity to his 
illustrator. 

Jorrocks, Pick- 
wick, Micawber, and 
Falstaff need no 
comic artist to make 
them live. They are 
all four immortal. 

Now that I’ve 
committed myself to 
that statement I 
remember that J. B. 
Priestley, in his 
otherwise fair and 


admirable English 
Humour says: ‘‘To 
imagine that  Jor- 


rocks is one of our 
major comic charac- 
ters, fit company for 
Falstaff and Parson 
Adams and Uncle 
Toby and Mr. 
Micawber, is entirely 
absurd.”’ 

Surely it is Mr. 
Priestley who- is 
absurd, for if he 

. stopped to visualise 
that company  to- 
gether he could 
hardly help acknow- 
ledging that Jorrocks 
would be completely 
at home in their 
society and not the 


least entertaining 
JORROCKS AS CONCEIVED BY “PHIZ,” HIS FIRST "™ember of it. 
ILLUSTRATOR. Original drawing at Hamsterley, for Jorrocks’s says Mr. ' Priestley, 


Jaunts and Jollities 1838 


“that it is Surtees’s 


horses and hounds rather than his jokes that 
have made him so popular with one section of 
the public, a class that does more riding than 
reading.”’ 

In answer to that I would say that it is 
probable that it is Surtees’s horses and hounds 
rather than his jokes that have to-day caused 
his decline in popularity with that section o! 
the public that does more reading than riding, 
and shares Dr. Johnson’s opinion about fox- 
hunting. 

So strong has been the fermentation of 
public opinion on the part of the prejudiced 
and ignorant that fox-hunting shares with drink 
the honour of being ¢abu in broadcasts to North 
America. It is seldom that I find myself allowed 
to mention hunting on the air at home. The 
sport of kings is politically suspect. So Surtees 
is being damned for his subject matter, not his 
failure in art. 

Even Mr. Priestley allows that James Pigg 
is admirable, and for my part I should like to 
ask where in literature has the Tynesider been 
more unerringly delineated? We expect Surtees, 
scion of an old Durham house, to get the dialect 
right, but it takes more than ordinary talent to 
interpret the soul of the Tynesider so clearly. 

What is more important is that in the old 
Great Coram Street fox-hunting grocer Surtees 
gives a rich and full portrait in the round of the 
essential English comic spirit. 

You can test the truth of this quite easily. 
When you first read of Jorrocks being certified 
as mad you just blink your eyes. 

Jorrocks mad? Then Falstaff, }ickwick, 
all jovial, fat, full-blooded men are n: id. 

A topsy-turvy world, my maste:s, whel 


Jorrocks is thought, even for a chapt: :, not 
be in perfect possession of all his se es. He 
has as much common sense as Doctor {ohnso! 
and with it Johnson’s love of non:. se and 
comicality. 
I find Jorrocks an enchanting co: panion. 
I like him for his inexhaustible exube: 20¢, b's 
passion for sport, his forthrightness 0 other 
people— 
You hossifer in the ninety-fust reg ent wo! 
looks like a ’air-dresser, old ‘ard ! 
his honesty about himself— 
Are you a hard rider, Mr. Jorrocks f 
’Ardest in England, mum, I neve. 0°S © 


the ’ard road if I can ’elp it. 
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- enthusiasms— 
‘thin’ but one great bump of ’untin’. 
jyughts by day, and many a good run I 





his ungovernab! 
My ’ead is 
"Untin’ fills my 
have in my sle« 
. -sens¢ 
his — heig! of an ‘oss is perfectly immaterial 
rovided he is her behind than before. 
Pi very hum panic and terror when he gets lost, 
and not least insatiable appetite. 


With wh ,\ormous relish does Jorrocks eat and 
drink, and w -- vhat enormous relish do we, particu- 
larly in thes¢ s of rationing, read of what he eats 
and drinks. : 

Was the ‘ally ever a time when there were 

idneys, ch¢ ggs, muffins, crumpets, toast and 
red herrings breakfast? 

What vou and I not give for the chance of 
accepting th ‘invitation to dine with Marmaduke 
Muleygrubs* ch Jorrocks found so unsatisfactory : 
Pea soup, I on broth, skate, haddock, turkey, 
eindeer ton minced veal, rissoles, pigs’ trotters, 
old game p! .ck pudding, all at the same meal! I 

ave a stro feeling that I could out-Jorrocks 
orrocks in 1 ypetite for any meal in Handley Cross. 

In any it it puts me into good humour to 

eet people like their food whether in fiction or 
act, for I with Johnson that he who does not 

ind his be » will hardly mind anything else. 
Indeeditis t © essential good humour that permeates 
he whole of ./ «»dley Cross that makes it so attractive 
pnd refreshir «. 

Surtees i: 10 more a caricaturist than Shakespeare 


vas. I have ‘wice met Jorrocks in the last 20 years, 
pice as secre!ary and once as Master of packs that 
an the Hancley Cross country, unlettered men with 
preat powers of expression, natural born sportsmen, 
astute in business yet completely unspoiled by 
aterial success, irascible yet jovial, hearty eaters 
end drinkers, but obsessed by one all-absorbing 
passion, fox-hunting, real masters of hounds, capable 
f sending the huntsman home if they fell foul of him, 
and of tearing untimely ‘‘thrusters’’ to tatters by the 
riolence of their wrath. 

Where these two prototypes of Jorrocks fell short 
){ the master was in speechifying. Jorrocks is to my 
nind the model orator. ‘‘ Beloved ’earers,’’ he says, 
and “beloved ‘earers”’ they instantly become. 

He is witty: ‘‘No man is fit to be called a 
sportsman wot doesn’t kick his wife out of bed on 
p haverage once in three weeks.”’ 

He is epigrammatic and not afraid to repeat an 
ppigram : ‘‘ for the hundred and fifty-first time ’untin’ 
s the sport of Kings, the image of war without its guilt 
snd only five and twenty per cent of its danger.”’ 

He is homely in his imagery : 

“’Untin’s the liver and bacon of my existence.”’ 

He is completely honest, on one notable occasion 

bit too honest. 

““There’s no sport fit to hold a candle to fox- 
untin’, Talk of stag-’untin’! Might as well ’unt a 
hass! Puss ’untin’ is werry well for cripples and 
hose that keep donkeys.”’ 
| “Coursin’ should be made felony. Of all daft 
levils under the sun, a grey-’ound’s the daftest.”’ 

Like his creator he is never literary. 

Just because there is no writing up of the English 

ene, the English scene springs alive out of these 
Pages so vividly that you can smell the wet plough, 
ear the crash of the hounds as they cross the old 


lead thorn fence, and see the stealthy fox crossing the 
de while Jorrocks hurriedly counts twenty. 

This landscape is of course improved by the 
xhilarating : ight of Jorrocks wobbling along like a 
eat shay of red Noyeau jelly wishing he was ‘‘a 
eagle, ’overin’ over hounds, seein’ which ’ound has 
€ Scent, which hasn’t, and which are runnin’ frantic 
Dr blood.’’ 
me h on so few good books are written,’’ said 
alter ] ot, “is that so few people who write 


_— ai g.’ Handley Cross is good ‘f only 
Peause S knew a great deal about horses, a 
ose de. ut hounds, a great deal about human 
a great deal about the nature of the 
Sls ryside, especially that ‘nice clean 


egal Vale of Sheepwash where the hazel 
a in el-like skin and the spring larch shot 
- ‘oloured shoot.’’ 
lien m the coarseness of Surtees being 
eech ae brilliantly humorous illustrations of 
a ht with more justice talk about the 
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MR. JORROCKS STARTING FOR “THE CUT ME DOWN 
COUNTRIES ” 











MR. JORROCKS’S LECTURE ON “UNTING”’ 
Three of John Leech’s steel-engravings from Handley Cross, or Mr. Jorrocks’s Hunt, 1854 











1 and 2.—_BIT WITH BRASS BOSSES, AND PAIR OF STIRRUPS EN SUITE, ENAMELLED IN RED AND WHITE 
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Acquired for the Tower Armouries in the Lockett Sale 


STUART ENAMELS 


By JAMES G. MANN, Master of the Armouries 


HE Armouries of the Tower of London 
have recently acquired two interesting 
examples of that rare class of seven- 
teenth-century enamels whose English 
origin is now generally recognised. Recorded ex- 
amples number fewer than fifty, but they cover 
a considerable variety of brass utensils ranging 
from fire-dogs, sconces, candlesticks and mirrors 
to scissors, sword-hilts, powder-flasks and horse 
furniture. 
The most recent and comprehensive ac- 
count of them was published by Mr. Charles 













Beard in the Connoisseur of October, 1931, 
where he suggested that they might have been 
made in the brass mills at Esher which were 
founded in 1649 by Jacob Monimia, or Momma, 
and Daniel Diametrius, or Demetrius, and which 
were closed about 1683 or 1684. These dates 
correspond well enough with the _ intrinsic 
evidence supplied by the enamels themselves. 
The first of the two new acquisitions are a 
bit and stirrups enamelled en suite in red and 
white. The bit itself is of iron, with recurved 
cheeks and snaffle-jointed mouth; the enam- 


(Left) 3.—SPUR, ENAMELLED 
GREEN, WHITE AND BLACK. 
Glasgow Museum. (Below left) 4. 
BRASS STIRRUP WITH GREEN 
AND WHITE ENAMEL. (Below) 
5.—POWDER-FLASK. Brass, with 
head and cypher of King Charles II 
in yellow and white enamel. Royal 
Armoury, Windsor Castle 
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elled brass bosses are riveted to the cheeks. & Coly 
The decoration consists of flowers, among which §& colle 
appears the Tudor rose of red and white, and & (Fig 


the brass champlevé shows considerable traces 


of gilding. 


and 


They must have formed part of a set of J Bear 
appointments of considerable richness, the — is a 
saddle probably being covered with velvet and than 
embroidered’ with gold or silver thread. They man 


were purchased at the sale of the 
George Lockett’s collection at Christie’s 


late Mr. finds 
last June, & Colvi 


and had been virtually forgotten since their @ with 
appearance at the Morgan Williams sale in 1921, & king: 


when they were sold for £441. The 
only complete set of their kind so far 


y are the & whic: 
known. Stuay 


Other recorded examples of enamelled horse the ] 
furniture of this school are three pairs of stirrups 7 
(two in the Victoria and Albert Museum and one these 
in the Wallace Collection), and a single stirrup there 
in the possession of the writer. In addition to linear 
these Mr. Beard states that one of the two 0iso 


velvet-covered saddles left behind, 


to tradition, by King Charles I and Prince 


Rupert at Wistow Hall after the 


Naseby retains a single stirrup of this kind. 
There is, too, a single spur enamelled 
in green, white and black, in the R. L. Scott 


Collection, which was bequeathed to 


gow Corporation Museum and Art Gallery 


1939. Engravings of Bullock’s Live? 
seum in the early nineteenth century 
existence of another spur of this k 
was said to have been found at Bosv 
(though dating from long after the V 
Roses). Its present whereabouts 1 
known. 

The majority of the above- 
stirrups are of a straight-sided i 
shape, but the Tower stirrups ar 
with a large enamelled tread and ar 
plaque on the front of the box 
through which the stirrup leather p< 

One of the pairs in the Victoria 
Museum, which came from _ the 
collection, is also rounded and th« 
red and white. Because this pair 
shape from the others and was a 
the only known instance to have the: 
colours in combination, Mr. Bearc. 
to them a foreign origin. Any doubt 
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6.—MIRROR DECORATED IN BLUE 
ENAMEL, FROM THE COLLECTION 
N. R. COLVILLE 


remain of their English origin is now removed 
by comparison with the Tower examples, which 
show considerable affinity in style with Captain 
Colville’s mirror, formerly in the Maulliner 
collection (Fig. 6) and Mr. Partridge’s sconce 
Fig. 7). 

The pomegranate decoration on the Victoria 
and Albert Museum stirrups suggested to Mr. 
Beard a Spanish origin. But the motif 








AND WHITE 7.—SCONCE and CANDLESTICK (one of a pair) 


OF CAPTAIN Enamelled in blue and white, in the possession of Mr. Frank 
Partridge 


either singly or two together; but ina fewcases with ram’s horns and the grip are formed of one; 
three; and on the fire-dogs from the Mulliner and theknuckle-guard and shell-guard projecting 
collection in the Victoria and Albert Museum at right angles at the side, the other. The whole 
four colours are combined. is decorated with a conventional pattern of 

The second acquisition forthe Tower isalight bunches of grapes, tulips and poppy-heads. 
sword, with a brass hilt with curved knuckle- The blade is straight, of flattened hexagonal 
guard, enamelled in turquoise blue. It is cast in section and double-edged. Very probably, like 


two parts. The pommel with the head of a lion 


is @ general one of no more significance [eres 2 ? 


than the bunches of grapes which appear on 
many of these English enamels, and one 
finds pomegranates again on Captain 
Colville’s mirror. The three crowns may 
with more probability represent the three 
kingdoms of England, Scotland and France 
which occur in the title and arms of the 
Stuart kings, than the three kingdoms of 
the Iberian Peninsula. 

It is possible to distinguish among 
these enamels two different styles. Firstly, 
there is what one migit call the flat and 
linear style, somewhat resembling Oriental 
cloisonné work in appearance, which is 
represented by the Mulliner fire-dogs and 
the candlesticks in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and in fact by the majority of 


these enamels. In this group the decorative 
elements of tulips, wild roses, etc., are 
filled in with colour as well as the back- 
ground d the raised portions of the 
brass matrix supply no more than the 
outline he design. 


. Th here is another group, more 
orid i ign and typically Charles II 
in feelit which the decorative elements 
are int 1 brass finished with chasing, 
hile t yur is used mainly as a back- 
_ s to the second group that 
ol 0 t and stirrups belong. One 
ae 1e florid leaves on Captain 
oie ror and Mr. Partridge’s 
sen ‘erly in Captain Colville’s 
ve t is clear, however, that both 
ge rom the same workshop, as 
tes -aSes both are combined in 
. ‘tance, notably on the second 

Colville’s sconces, which 
1 the florid and linear forms 








of Or! 
TI 

white, 

yellow 


urs used in these enamels are 
black, and less commonly 
4. and red, usually employed 











8.—FIRE-DOG, ONE OF A PAIR. ENAMELLED 
IN RED. BLUE, GREEN AND WHITE 
Mulliner collection Victoria and Albert Museum 


the blades of many swords of this date, it 


is of Solingen make. It bears the mark of 
the running wolf and the numerals (not 
date) 1.4.1.4. These numerals are also 
found in the order 1.4.4.1. and are not 
uncommon on German blades of the time 
of the Thirty Years’ War. 

This sword, together with another of 
the same class with the hilt enamelled in 
black and white, came to light in the sale 
of the armour from Combe Abbey, Warwick- 
shire, of Cornelia, Countess of Craven, at 
Sotheby’s in 1922. Both were purchased 
by Mr. F. H. Cripps-Day, who has 
generously presented this one to the Tower 
Armouries. They were shown in the 
Charles II Exhibition in Grosvenor Gar- 
dens in 1932 and in the Exhibition of 
British Art at the Royal Academy in 
1934. A third sword of this type, very 
like Mr. Cripps-Day’s second example, with 
curved blade and brass hilt enamelled in 
blue and white, is in the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford. 

The English origin of these enamels is 
confirmed by the frequency with which 
they exhibit the royal arms of the House 
of Stuart. The royal arms are the most 
prominent feature of the Mulliner fire- 
dogs in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
A powder-flask in the Royal Armoury at 
Windsor shows the crowned full-face bust 
and cypher of Charles II against a 
background of yellow and black enamel 
(Fig. 5), and a badge of similar design was 
illustrated by Mr. Beard. A circular plaque 
of the same school, with the royal arms 
on an enamelled background, also occurred 
in the Lockett sale. 

The Tower Armouries with their long 
history are a rich and varied storehouse 
of native English metal-work, but until 
now there were no examples to be seen there 
of this small but interesting class of enamels 
as applied to military gear of the seven- 
teenth century. 











(Left) THE GREATER HORSESHOE BAT’S REMARKABLE FACE. Showing the “ nose-leaf” formation above the upper lip. 


HE south-western peninsula of Eng- 

land is a well-known habitat of an 

interesting family of bats—the Rhino- 

lophide, or horseshoe bats. Both the 
greater horseshoe (Rhinolophus ferrum-equinum 
insulanus) and its smaller congener the lesser 
horseshoe (R. hipposideros minutus) are common 
in Cornwall, Devon and Somerset. They are, 
perhaps, the most grotesque of all British 
mammals in appearance—even when compared 
with the remainder of that strange-looking 
group, the Chiroptera—by which name all bats 
are scientifically known. 

Horseshoe bats are particularly abundant 
in localities where caves exist. Indeed, there is 
good reason to believe that the presence of caves 
has an important influence on their distribution 
in Britain, for these bats are usually rare or 


WHEN ASLEEP THE BAT RESEMBLES 


CHRYSALIS OF AN EXOTIC BUTTERFLY 
They sleep so soundly that they often take 15 mins. to waken 
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unrecorded in those counties which possess no 
suitable caverns. The Mendip Hills of Somerset 
(which stretch westward from the _ historic 
Roman city of Bath to the plains of Sedgemoor) 
are famed for their extensive caves; and in a 
locality such as this it is not surprising to find 
that both species of horseshoe bats are firmly 
established. These caves were formed long ago 
by subterranean rivers which, in the course of 
time, slowly carved a passage for themselves 
through the soft porous rock. Then gradually 
the water subsided, leaving a series of extensive 
galleries and chambers. 

A wonderful example of this natural pro- 
cess may be seen at Cheddar Gorge—once a 
vast winding cavern nearly 500 ft. high, whose 
roof has collapsed along its entire length. It 
is difficult to estimate the approximate time 
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TWO GREATER HORSESHOE BATS ON THE ALER 


The specimen on the left has detached a foot from its resting-place p! 
to taking flight 
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(Rig! 
ANIMALS HAVE SO GROTESQUE A MASK. The nose-leaf is one of the most curious zoological “ decorations ” 


HORSESHOE BATS OF MENDIP CAVES 


By MICHAEL BLACKMORE. With photographs by MICHAEL BLACKMORE and ERIC J. HOSKING 


when this collapse took place, even if we allow 
a margin of error computed in terms of thov- 
sands of years. Likewise, it is beyond the powers 
of geologists to state within narrow limits the 
number of years it has taken for the Mendip 
caverns to be formed. But some realisation of 
their immense antiquity may be obtained from 
the fact that the stalactites and stalagmites 
which are found within them grow at the rate 
of approximately 1 in. in 4,000 years—and in 
some of the chambers there are specimens 
measuring several feet in length ! 

The cliffs at Cheddar are honeycombed in 
places by caves where primitive man once made 
his home and sought shelter from the fierce wild 
beasts which then roamed Britain. Rough 
implements of flint and bone are all that remain 
to-day of primitive man’s existence, but the 
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NO BEA LY, BUT A FINE BAT 
W iG SPAN OF ABOUT 14 INS. 


ts which shared his rough dwelling- 
mtinue their ancient and unbroken 


horseshoe 
plac e still 
tenancy. 

The chief characteristic of these mammals 
(and one which makes identification a simple 
matter) is a nasal appendage, or ‘‘nose-leaf,’’ 
shaped somewhat like a horse’s iron shoe— 
hence the name horseshoe bat. This remarkable 
skin extension consists of three distinct sections. 
Situated above the upper lip and resting flat 
on the face is the horseshoe, in which the nostrils 
are placed. Above this comes the middle part 
or sella, protruding outwards; and above it is 
the Jancel, a narrow, pointed and erect piece of 
skin, shaped like the tip of a spear. 


When asleep, horseshoe bats resemble the 
chrysalis of some large exotic butterfly, as they 
hang motionless with both wings wrapped 
closely round their bodies. Should an intruder 
approach them too closely, however, they 
become aware of his presence immediately and 
draw themselves up by flexing both legs slightly 

-an uncanny action for an unconscious animal] 
to perform. 

The method em- 
ployed by a horseshoe 
batin alighting provides 
a good example of aerial 
skill and mastery. To 
do this, it flies within an 
inch or two of the place 
where it desires to settle, 
and, by means of an 
accurately timed somer- 
sault, it suddenly grasps 
and obtains a foothold. 

Thus in one perfectly 
executed manceuvre the 
animal achieves the 
head-downwards _ posi- 
tion assumed by all 
Chiropieva in repose. 
Then, hanging by either 
one or oth feet, the 
bat sy backwards 

's and from 
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A TYPICAL HORSESHOE-BAT 


CAVE, WATERLOGGED 


BY WINTER RAINS 


side to side, twisting and turning its body 
in a_half-circle. Its delicate and mobile 
ears quiver like the fluttering wings of some bird 
held in a snare, until at last the creature either 
flies away or lapses into a drowsy state prepara- 
tory to sleep. 

Horseshoe bats are incapable of crawling 
along a flat surface. Their only means of pro- 
gression forwards while on the ground seems to 
be a series of short jumps of about an inch or 
so, made by flapping the wings. They can, 
however, rise from the ground into the air with 
ease—despite the assertion one sees so fre- 
quently made by writers that neither bats nor 
swifts are capable of performing this feat. 

The food of the Rhinolophide consists 
chiefly of beetles and moths. The greater horse- 
shoe is especially fond of cockchafers, dor- 
beetles and yellow underwing moths, but the 
lesser horseshoe, being a small bat, feeds only 
on tiny beetles and moths, in addition to gnats 
and flies of similar size. The prey is invariably 
carried off to some resting-place, there to be 
dismembered and eaten at leisure, although a 


fewmouthfuls are occasionally swallowed during 
flight. In the Mendip caves little piles of dis- 
carded remains, composed of the wings of moths 
and the horny parts of beetles, may be seen 
below the places where bats feed. And these 
heaps assume very large proportions when 
several specimens have been in the habit of 
devouring their prey in the same place for a 
considerable time. 

Some of the Mendip caverns at Cheddar 
and Wookey are open to the public, and owing 
to the installation of electric lighting in these 
“show caves’’ bats are now seldom seen in 
them. There are, however, several unlighted 
caverns where horseshoe bats dwell in large 
colonies during winter. But throughout the 
summer months they are found only in a few 
of the caves, selected as breeding places. These 
“nursing colonies’’ consist almost entirely of 
pregnant and virgin females, together with a 
few immature males. The adult males are 
rigorously excluded and form their own separate 
summer colonies in local church roofs and other 
buildings. 
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A HAMPSHIRE VILLAGE: Ey 


HE sandy moorlands—Desarts, Defoe 

called them—of Hampshire’s north- 

east corner, are quite foreign to the 

high arable and downland typical of 
the county. Yet they have something in 
common with its opposite corner, the New Forest, 
and both were for centuries great hunting chases 
of the medieval kings. The heaths south of 
the little River Blackwater, where motorists 
are familiar with Hartford Bridge Flats, formed 
Pamber and Eversley Forests, which the 
Norman kings hunted from Windsor. Indeed, 
the region has much closer ties with Royal 
Berkshire than with the Bishops of Winchester’s 
shire; and Bramshill, Eversley’s most historic 
place, owes its origin to a Constable of Windsor 
in Edward III’s reign—Thomas Foxley. To 
James I, too, who saw a resemblance to his 
native moors, these heaths seem to be 
indirectly indebted for their transformation 
from waste to pine forest. 

“Those delicious self-sown fir trees!” 
exclaimed Charles Kingsley a hundred years 
ago. ‘“‘There they stand in their thousands, 
the sturdy Scots, colonising the desert, 
clustering together too as Scotsmen do abroad.” 
Among King James’s giants up in Bramshill 
Park, he said, was the only place in England 
where a painter can learn what Scots firs are. 
Now the self-sown fir woods have largely been 
replaced around Eversley by Forestry Com- 


mission plantations, but sufficient of the 

aborigines survive to point the change in 

the scenery between recent and earlier times. ; to 
Fuller, a contemporary, for instance, 1.—WARBROOK, BUILT FOR HIMSELF IN 1724 BY THE ARCHITECT, apy 

described Lord Zouche building Bramshill in JOHN JAMES hin 

1605 “‘in a bleak and barren place.” And ha’ 


Defoe, crossing Hartford Bridge Flats a 
century later, has nothing to say of any 


Ground feeds no Creature but some very 
small Sheep.” It would seem that the firs 


Zouche, the builder of Bramshill, shared the he 
king’s interest in forestry. If this is so, it is pal 


pine woods. The soil, he observed, “is not 
only poor but even quite steril, given up 
to Barrenness, horrid and frightful to look 
on. In passing this Heath on a Windy Day 

. the Sand appear’d spread over the 
adjacent fields some Miles distant. The Sand 
is indeed check’d by the Heather but the 


had made their appearance between 1724 
and 1842, and it is likely that their point of 
dissemination in this neighbourhood was 
Bramshill Park. James I is popularly 
believed to have introduced the Scots fir 
to England; he certainly encouraged its 
and Lord 


‘planting, as he did muiberries; 


a notable instance of a widespread scenic 
change produced largely fortuitously. 

The poor opinion held in the eighteenth 
century of the now popular and populous 
moorlands did not prevent  Eversley 
becoming one of the richest architectural 
parishes in England. The Jacobean glory of 


Bramshill, glowing with mellow 
colour oi weathered stone and 
many-hued lichened brick, rises 
like the vision of a fairy palace 
above the russet of bracken and 
the tops of now ancient oaks and 
firs. Tradition has made the great 
house the scene of the folk legend 
of the Mistletoe Bough; and the 
park definitely witnessed that other 
mythlike episode when an Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury shot a game- 
keeper. Tradition, too, tells that é 
the house was built by Lord Zouche 
for Henry, Prince of Wales, the 
elder son of James I, who died 
before he could take possession. 
The truth may be that the Prince 
considered buying the new mansion, 
convenient for Windsor and Lon- 
don, from his father’s co-rtier, 
who was never so wealthy « man 
as the magnificence of his bv ‘ding 
would suggest. 
Lord Zouche, friend c Sit 
Henry Wotton, of Ben J: son 
and Gerard the herbalist, pro! ably 
himself supervised the shapi of 
Bramshill out of the § ‘lier 
house that he purchased in 306. 
Its direct influence on the ~ gh- 
bourhood, as has been sugg ‘ed, 
was rather silvicultural an 
aaeiee nie . architectural. But there at 
least one building, Brick use 
2.—JAMES’S RED-BRICK TOWER TO EVERSLEY CHURCH, FROM THE RECTORY Farm (Fig. 12), on the ath 
GARDEN slopes of the parish culmina‘ ; 2 
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3. 3RAMSHILL, GLOWING WITH MELLOW COLOUR OF WEATHERED 


Hartford 
built soo 


ridge Flats, which was probably 
afterwards and reflects the in- 
fluence oi Bramshill in its design and 
material. The foundations exist of the 
missing bay window on its north front. It is 
a little L-shaped house, tucked under the 
north side of a rising wood, and there is no 
wonder that, when Tennyson was on a visit 
to Kingsley, he was so drawn by its romantic 
appearance that he thought of establishing 
himself there. Kingsley, however, seems to 
have discouraged him, whether because 
he did not relish having Tennyson as a 
parishioner, or for what reason, I do 
not know. 

But the 


personality that Eversley 


4.—BRAMSHILL’S 


ROSE AND RED WALLS SEEN FROM 


architecture reflects most clearly is that of 
John James, one of Wren’s principal assist- 
ants, who made his home in the parish, building 
for himself the lovely little Georgian house 
of Warbrook (Fig. 1). James of Greenwich, 
as he is known, was for 40 years Resident 
Surveyor at Greenwich Hospital, under 
Wren, Vanburgh, Hawksmoor, Campbell 
and Ripley, besides acting as Master Car- 
penter at St. Paul’s, designing several of 
Queen Anne’s Fifty Churches (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, is the best known), and 
three country houses. His attainments, 
however, were wider, including Italian and 
French, from which he translated Pozzo’s 
Perspective, Perrault’s Five Orders, and Le 


. oar ‘. > * Prat 
Se. te ey Se 


THE ROSE 


STONE AND LICHENED BRICK 


Blond’s Theory and Practice of Gardening. 
The views of the latter are reflected in the 
formal layout centred on a canal with which 
he adorned Warbrook. 

Several of Wren’s assistants made 
country homes for themselves that have 
survived : Christopher Kempster at Burford, 
Edward Strong at St. Albans. Why James 
settled in this out-of-the-way moorland 
parish, and indeed his very parentage, were 
forgotten till the present Rector, Mr. E. D. 
Dunlop, called the attention of Mr. Clifford 
Smith, F.s.A., to James’s memorial in 
Eversley Church (Fig. 8). So far from being 
the son of a London printer, as stated in the 
Dictionary of National Biography, he was, 


ae 


GARDEN 
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we learn from this unimpeachable source, the elder son the p 
of the Rev. John James, Rector of the neighbouring villag 
parish of Streatfield Turges, where we may suppose built 
he conceived an affection for the horrid Desarts of the churc 
vicinity and ultimately bought a small estate. of a 

James can be credited with several jobs in the to ) 
village. In 1724 it was decided to rebuild the church term 
—the same year in which James came back to Eversley. a tra 
Between then and 1735, nave and tower were built in E 
afresh in red brick, the nave with round-headed windows, ,) charé 
plain whitewashed interior, and a strong simple arcade fuk for th 
dividing it from. a single aisle. The tower, dated 1735, Te first | 
is in the kind of Gothic tradition with classic details a 
which Hawksmoor practised at All Souls College and ei 17) i 
the west towers of Westminster Abbey, but here with comit 
less conscious effort and consequently more success was | 
(Fig. 2). The chancel screen, of three classical arches, perhé 
though since altered, is of this date—the only Georgian amus 
screen in the county. inser 

It was a happy coincidence that brought a famous Rect 
London architect to live in the parish in the very year main 
that the rebuilding of the church was begun. It is just along 
possible, indeed, that John James, consulted on the ee oT bord 
rebuilding previously to the year inscribed on the herb: 
porch, came to Eversley for that purpose, fell under toth 


the spell of his homeland, and bought the Warbrook 5.—THE NAVE OF EVERSLEY CHURCH IN THE TIME 
property as a result. KINGSLEY 











6.—THE EVERSLEY STONE 7.—WEST END OF THE NAVE 8.—MEMORIAL OF JAMES “ OF 
Discovered under the Church floor Improved by the gallery’s removal GREENWICH.” In the Church 


10. 


When Kingsley came to Eversley, sheep were 
pastured in the neglected churchyard, the church 
was in a wretched state, a cracked kitchen 
basin held the baptismal water in the font, a § stor 
moth-eaten cloth covered the rickety altar table. § this 
He had the necessary repairs made, and soon § resi 
filled the church with both parishioners and rec! 
admirers from far and near. A national fund was §'s t 
raised after his death and much of it was spent § Far 
on the church. A west gallery was taken down, fa 1 
the box pews removed, and the Georgian ceiled roof § dou 
changed to open rafters. The old water-colour § pre: 





(Fig. 5) shows the church in Kingsley’s time. When as 
Kingsley came, he supplemented the orchestra — ith Wy 
a bassoon. It is interesting to record that the Jar 
first organist, on the organ installed in 1886, vas the 
Sir Hugh Allen. Recently Mr. Dunlop has been cha 
able to get further admirable improvements m de, the 
including the installation of a fine electric © ‘an bec 


that will play itself. The view of the west nd his 
(Fig. 7), with its beautifully placed Georgian ta cts J Br 
and clean white walls, catches well the chu: hs out 
present atmosphere of light and calm. io 
OV 
During the alterations a remarkable 0: °*ct are 
was found beneath the floor: a huge Se en qu 
sat . boulder (Fig. 6). It is by far the o °t 
9.—MONUMENT TO MARIANNE LADY COPE, by JAMES REDFERN, 1878 object in Eversley, perhaps even the origi of 
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the place. St ch stones are occasionally found in old 
villages, use as foundations to a market cross, 
built into a market hall, or into the church or 
churchyard all. Some believe them markstones 
of a prehis. vric trackway system. According 
to Mr. Alf d Watkins’s attractive theory, the 
termination ‘ley’ indicates the presence of such 
a track and is significant to find just such a stone 
in Eversley. Many markstones acquired sacred 
character @ | Were adopted by early missionaries 
for the sites { Christian worship. On this rock the 
first church Eversley was evidently built. 


The R ‘ory was illustrated last year (July 
17) in con: tion with the centenary of Kingsley’s 
coming to -versley. The delightful old house 
was recons ‘cted at the same time as the church, 
perhaps < under James’s supervision. An 
amusing dil is the ingenious dividing staircase 
inserted reach the attics (Fig. 10). The 
Rectory ¢ jen, made famous by Kingsley, is 
maintain’ dmirably by his successor. Running 
along the west end of the church, walks 
bordered h irises, lupins, delphiniums and 
herbaceous successions form a lovely foreground 


tothe old r: . tower. 
-11.—CHURCH FARM, FORMERLY EVERSLEY MANOR HOUSE 


‘ 





OURO LE Yt ca ty Sagas ade 





fy 


12.—BRICK HOUSE FARM, WHERE TENNYSON WISHED TO LIVE 


10.—ATTIC STAIRCASE IN THE RECTORY 


wo other houses in particular carry on the 
story of the eighteenth century rehabilitation of 
this villave in the moorlands, where, as an indirect 
result of !efoe’s strictures, the Corn Laws led to 
reclamation and prosperity. North of the church 
is the nal manor house, now known as Church 
Farm (| 11). Re-faced in brick, it contains 
a m eventeenth-century staircase and no, 
dout alls hide earlier timber framing. The 
pres nor House (Fig. 13), formerly known 
al rove, was built for Mr. Wadham 
Wyt in 1736. Here again the hand of 
Jam | Eversley” may be traced, a point 
that be discussed next week when this 
char iouse is illustrated in detail. Since 
~ { Bramshill to Lord Brocket, it has 
og home of Sir Anthony Cope and 
os , Lady Cope. At Bramshill Lord 
oe vas able to complete, before the 
4 ol war, important structural repairs, 
love arding to the nation perhaps the 
aa great Jacobean houses. Its noble rooms 
wt now a noble purpose as the head- 
quar the British Red Cross Society. 


CHRISTOPHER HUssEY. 13.—THE MANOR HOUSE, 1736. FORMERLY FIR GROVE 
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A COUNTRYMAN 


By E. L. GRANT WATSON 


E watched me with what I thought 
was a suspicious eye. I was lecturing 
for the Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation, and this was my first 

introduction to a remote and truly rural parish 
in North Devon. He was an old man and 
suggestive of a wary but not ill-disposed badger. 
The long lines of his face imparted a somewhat 
sad expression, as though the weather, with its 
wind and its rain, had blown against it a little 
too much during his life; I also had the feeling 
that he knew a good deal about the subject 
on which I was talking. I had been telling of 
stoats and of their panic-producing effect on 
rabbits, and of how, on small birds, they did 
not produce panic, but an extreme, irrational 
anger, which led the victims ever nearer and 
nearer to the stoat, which danced for their 
beguilement, flinging himself high into the air, 
and showing the pale yellow of his belly. 


* * * 


A faint smile touched the long features of 
my countryman, and I felt that his slowly- 
forming opinion on me was not altogether con- 
demnatory. I invited his comment. 

“Yes, often’s the time I’ve seen stoats 
dancing, flinging theyselves high in air and 
showing the white of their bellies, even when 
there are no birds there, and no rabbits either. 
Yes, I’ve seen en.”’ 

And now he was smiling, sitting upright, 

leaning back in his chair. ‘‘I remember one 
morning, I was out with my gun; the sun 
wasn’t yet up; I was peering over a gate, 
leaning up against un, to see if there was a 
rabbit on the other side. There, but a few yards 
away, was a stoat, and he was leping up, just 
as you said, in amongst the young cabbage 
plants. I watched for some while to see what 
he be after, till the sun came up. There was 
nothing there; he was jumping for his own 
sport.” 
“Perhaps he was trying to draw the atten- 
tion of some birds,”’ I suggested, for I had seen 
a rook brought down out of the sky to flutter 
in protest above a stoat. 

“‘That may be, but no birds was there.’ 

““What happened ?”’ 

“After a while he saw me. Then he stopped 
lepping, and came to see what I was like. I 
squeaked like a mouse at en, and he set up on 
his hind legs, with his front paws hanging down, 
just like a little dog. When I squeaked, he put 
his head on one side to listen, then he came 
a little nearer, and set up again. When he’d 
had a good look at me, he ran off among the 
cabbages. Never a sign of any fear.”’ 

“‘Another time, I mind,’’ he said after a 
pause, “I saw a strange thing: a couple of 
stoats and six young ones, and they were out 
hunting a hedge together, teaching the young 
ones to hunt. One of the parents was in front, 
the six little ones following, and the other 
parent behind. At first sight I thought it was 
a snake coming through the bracken and weeds 
—a queer sort of snake! Have you ever seen 
anything like that, Mister?”’ 

I admitted I had not. 

“« Just like a snake they was,”’ he repeated, 
‘twisting in and out, nose to tail, sometimes 
into a rabbit-hole, and then out again. They 
came along towards me, but didn’t seem a bit 
afraid, and went on down the hedge, in and out 
of the fern.”’ 

Again after a pause, he repeated: ‘“‘Just 
like a snake.’’ 


’ 


* * * 


The next day I was grubbing roots, on 
what is to be a new potato-patch, with Mark 
Squire, who works for me when he can spare 
time from his own small farm. In an interval, 
I told him the story that Old Richards had told 
about the stoats. His handsome face lighted 
up. “Ah, he’s one of the natives,’’. he said. 
“He was born here, and his father before him. 
His father used to be sexton up at the church, 
while my father worked on the estate. He 
knows a lot more than what the young fellows 
do, and I dare say he saw these very trees 


planted whose stubs we are grubbing-up. They 
were planted 60 years ago.”’ 

“Yes, he told me he did, and about the 
red squirrels that lived in them when they were 
young trees, and how he’d watched them sitting 
on the ends of the branches, eating the fir-cones. 
I wish they’d pulled up the roots when they 
took away the trees,’’ I added. 

“°Twould have saved a lot of work.”’ 
Squire smiled at his recollections. ‘‘Mr. 
Richards always been a lot older than me, of 
course. He’s a clever old man, you wouldn’t 
believe.”’ 

“T think I would.” But Squire didn’t 
notice my interruption, and went on: ‘‘He 
can make a guitar just as well as any man, and 
he’s a wonderful good wood-carver; and he’s 
the sort to notice things. Always about the 
country with a gun. A wonderful good shot, 
but not one to be always killing.’’ 

He paused, and we surveyed the broken 
earth and the huge roots already grubbed and 
lying waiting to be rolled down the slope and 
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into the swamp beyond. “The larch ar 

so tough,” Squire said, “ but it’s the Scotch that 
are the beggars with their long screw roots that 
go straignt down ten feet and more. Al 


plant Scotch at the edge, to shelter the Pe ec 


ers.” 


After this interlude, and seeing tha‘ | wa 
not pressing to get on with the work, |: Said: 
“His father was sexton, and many’s t! . coffi, 
he’s lowered—and shovelled the ear 
He didn’t like flowers being put on raves. 
didn’t seem to think it was the right + ice fy, 
them. But he couldn’t say nor do ; thing 
The flowers was put on the graves, anc }e had 
to stand and watch. ‘But don’t let an ne put 
any flowers on my grave,’ he used to sa». ‘ And 
if any are put, then I'll come and blo > them 
away again. You see if I don’t.’ 

‘““When he came to die and be bur 24 my 
father was there filling in the earth, ar | when 
it was all finished,’’ Squire was wiping tie mud 
from the axe-head with his thumb, “m-- father 
thought he’d see if he could wiff ’er away 
There was a jar of flowers standing or « graye 
near by; he took an’ put it on the m +-made 
grave.”’ 

Squire paused to look at me clo ‘y, and 
a happy smile lit his features, satisfi- at the 
right and ordered stability of thing. “Next 


morning, they were still there.’’ 


SHOTS AND SHOOTERS 


By CAPTAIN J. B. DROUGHT 


QUESTION which will never be 
answered categorically or finally even 
by those best qualified to judge is that 
once hardy annual, ‘‘ What is the most 

difficult shot?’’ Just as one man’s meat is 
another’s poison, so is usually the bird to which 
he is least accustomed the bugbear of the most 
experienced shot. Besides, the most difficult 
shot and the most difficult bird are not necessar- 
ily one and the same, and that is why a dozen 
men may each give quite valid reasons for their 
assertions as to the degree of difficulty in 
respect of a dozen different species. Each, postu- 
lating different circumstances of environment, 
wind and weather may be perfectly right. None 
the less each will be preaching to the uncon- 
vertible. 


HALF A TRUTH 


Suppose one puts the question in another 
form, and asks why it should be that men of 
steady and even notable skill at certain types 
of game fail dismally when confronted with 
other kinds at which they get less practice. 
The answer to this is the key to many problems 
that confront the aspirant to all-round shooting 
honours, for, although one might think that 
the best shots would be found in districts where 
game abounds and men live with guns in their 
hands, this does not necessarily follow. I have 
seen some noted snipe shots transferred from 
their native haunts to make a most unseemly 
hash of driven partridges and pheasants. 
“Practice makes perfect’’ is a generalisation 
which, like many another, is only half a truth, 
for, otherwise, how comes it that ‘“X,’’ with 
whom we have shot regularly these 30 years, 
still remains decidedly in the mediocre class, 
while his offspring, since his début a couple of 
seasons ago, wipes his sire’s eye with almost 
indecent regularity? 

From many years’ observation, in the vain 
pursuit of self-improvement, I am convinced 
that only exceptional mastery of their weapons, 
combined with a knowledge, instinctive or 
acquired, of the flights of various birds, enables 
men to adapt themselves to any environment. 
Thus they probably employ many methods, 
very likely subconsciously, which are not 
apparent to the observer but which all contribute 
in some measure to the accomplishment of the 
end in view. 

Theoretically, with a properly _ fitting 
gun, good cartridges and shot sizes adapted 
to the nature of your quarry, at least eight 
out of every ten birds fired at within 40 yds. 
should find their way into the game-bag. 
They don’t, but nearly every time you miss it 
is your fault and not the fault of your weapons. 


It does not matter how fast a bird may be 
travelling, the shot travels many times faster 
and will reach its mark if, at the instant the 
shot is discharged, the muzzle covers the proper 
point, which is usually a rapidly calculated 
point at a greater or less distance from the bird 
itself. To attain an approximate correctness in 
this lightning calculation when birds of varying 
flights at different distances present themselves 
is the really difficult problem which the young 
shooter must master. Any novice may easily 
hit a smail fixed mark at short range, but once 
that mark is in motion, rapid brain-work comes 
into play. 

Although it is impossible to be dogmatic 
as to any particular shot, it may be suggested 
that the following are fairly general rules for 
the uninitiated. Hold a trifle low for birds 
flying straight away; just above those rapidly 
rising without a lateral twist and those going 
straight and close to the ground. Hold above 
and ahead of birds rising in their flight to right 
or left and ahead and below those lowering. 
Hold dead on an incomer (and let him have it 
good and quick, for every yard the closer, the 
smaller is the spread of shot). Hold ahead of 
birds passing over. Last, but by no means 
least, never check the even swing of the gun 
at any flying object. 


SNAP AND QUICK 


Shooters may roughly be divided into three 
categories: the snap, the quick and the de- 
liberate shot. The first, frequently met with in 
the ranks of snipe-shooters, on a day when 
nerve, eye and muscle are well in tune, 1s 4 
wizard, but on his off day, when he misses the 
first few shots, he often goes completely to 
pieces. Relying on an exceptionally keen eye 
sight and a natural instinct of alignment, he 


seems scarcely to look along his barrels and to 
fire simultaneously as the butt touc'<s the 
shoulder. Therefore he has as a ru _ Tittle 
control over his second barrel, and, @ rough 
speed is an admirable virtue, his meth 4s ar 
not such as should commend themselve: to the 


novice for imitation. 
The quick shot—incidentally the be + shot 
—is the man of responsive nerve at such 


control of his gun that he can shoot «st 
slow as occasion demands. Even wh + sur 
prised, no matter how he is carrying the * — 
he can manipulate it almost as quickly a wit 
a far higher degree of accuracy than t snap 
shooter. His faculty of eye and h: i 
ordinating with the telepathy of the ' =n ™ 
a split second, as well as a natural «ance, 
mainly contributes to this advantage. pid 


an almost imperceptible interval in 
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tning change of eye-focus, just 


. a ligh 
tecent pee w the barrels to align. During 


that brief glimpse the elevation is proved 


without the eyes being diverted from the 


bject. 
i The delib 


different. Its 


ite method of shooting is quite 
ponent will not loose off until 
he is sure the” wae most favourable second has 
arrived. Am of his type is apt to work to a 
sradually inc sing speed or conversely to 
become defin ? slow—in other words, he may 
develop such _—_‘r-caution as will lead to abstin- 

ots that are not done within a 


ence from a. 
certain rang. d angle. 


FACTC OF TEMPERAMENT 

It is d ful whether averages prove a 
creat deal. yperament enters very largely 
ito shootin. nd the man who can fairly con- 
sistently ki ; three snipe or “various’’ out 
of five (tl jualifying as a pretty useful 
performer) niten go to pieces at any shoot 
where he c cs under the (fancied) critical 
faculties of vy acquaintances. Confidence is 
half the bat. , and the const.tutionally shy or 
nervous Mm: carting a day unluckily, will very 
likely go ft bad to worse. Yet, in familiar 
company a surroundings even a bad start 
will not dit him, simply because he is 


i 


oblivious, or at any rate careless, of friendly 
criticism. 
A DAY OF EVERYTHING 

Then, too, draw a mental picture of indivi- 
dual experiences which are common to all of 
us. You are invited to a day which comprises 
a certain amount of everything, and at your 
first stand outside a spinny birds are coming 
nicely—two pretty shots overhead and one half 
right—all three down. Next you snap a wood- 
cock at precisely the right second, and a very 
high pigeon is really a gallery shot. Five birds 
to five cartridges—splendid! But the next 
stand is underneath a hanging wood, and you 
have a very limited field of view in front, while 
behind is a tangle of low scrub with a dark 
background of fir trees, against which you find 
it hard to keep your birds in sight. The first 
two pheasants coming off the hill-top pass 
over at a good 60 and 45 yds. up, and by 
contrast the next three skim at little more than 
head height, and for decency’s sake you needs 
must hold your fire until they lose themselves 
against the darkness of the firs. 

Eleven cartridges and nothing to show, 
but never mind, a rabbit is bowled over before 
he attains the safety of the scrub. More cluck- 
ing and another two cock pheasants. Got one 
at any rate; but did you? After the beat the 
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dogs say ““No!” Along the gorse and rough 
grass of the downland you get your next bird; 
miss clean a brace of rather wild pheasants, and 
curiously enough there is no sign of that rabbit 
which you are positive you slew as he streaked 
under the furze. Two snipe out of three (a 
pretty useful average) are your reward. 

How is that? Thirty-two empty cartridges 
to nine head gathered, and probably you have 
experienced only three really difficult shots. 


DELIBERATION DANGERS 


Perhaps the novice shooter will more 
advantageously study the methods of those 
“quick”’ shots with whom he comes in contact. 
For, although I do not suggest for a moment 
that the deliberate shot cannot kill game and 
kill it well, too much deliberation is apt to 
develop into “poking” and poking is one of 
the deadly sins. A pottering and undecided 
shot will never attain to expert rank; nor will 
there be any brilliancy in his execution. Like 
the over-cautious setter, hesitant to advance 
lest he should make a fault, the gun will even- 
tually find himself too slow for covert-shooting 
and for five chances out of ten offered in the 
open. The crisp action is apt to be lost for 
good once a man begins to be troubled with 
the growing pains of hesitation. 


FAVE ELEPHANTS A SENSE OF HUMOUR:? 


ROLABLY most men who have had 

much to do with elephants either in 

captivity or in their wild state would 

reply that individualism is as great in 
elephants as it is in human beings and that, 
while some are absolutely devoid of humour, 
others possess it in great degree. Personally I 
am no expert on elepnants, tuough I have shot 
a few because I had to, have possessed a few 
as pack animals or for big-game shooting, and 
have travelled many hundreds of miles on their 
backs. To me it has always appeared that in 
many elephants the love of a joke is very 
strongly developed, but that the joke is nearly 
always of a mischievous and _ destructive 
character. 

I have known many elephants who, either 
in herds or as single individuals, rejoiced in the 
destruction of villagers’ houses, rest-houses 
and, above all, of bridges. Of course all these 
were seldom substantial or well-built structures ; 
the buildings were made with bamboo walls, 
thatched roofs of bamboo-leaves, and generally 
on a platform about a couple of feet higa. They 
made ideal objects to pull to pieces. Sometimes 
thatch was merely twitched off the roofs, 
sometimes a fence smashed or, more rarely, a 
post pulled down; after which the huge beasts 
would depart almost before they had been 
heard. Sometimes, however, destruction was 
of far greater extent and the elephants went on 
with tueir work of demolition until the villagers 
turned out and frigitened them off with brands 
snatched from their fires and, if they had the 


luck to burn one or two of the intruders, the 
elephants seldom came again. 
BEYOND A JOKE 
A solitary mischievous beast is often far 
more d 


“erous than a herd and in its wanton 


energy © uses danger to life. 
we, c) beast as this, after many maraud- 
* exe ‘as and after pulling down many 
huts, t ) hunting the occupants and did 
sg one woman and her child. This 
Wend be a joke and required my personal 
pr ie he had paid the penalty for his 
yp | examination of his tusks showed 
beg st merely of a ring in the jaw— 
ot ‘t-eaten ivory—so that one could 
i ow his awful toothache had driven 
lly mad. 
secs .. the bridge-destroyers took a 
Yes 1c in getting under the bridge and 
aaa - few of the uprights in the very 
nig ‘n doing it in such a way that no 
acm e what had been done. More than 
onda y nd I have retired very quickly 


ceitre of such breaks, when I have 
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felt that an elephant was probably ‘“‘smiling 
up his sleeve’’ in the bamboo jungle close by. 

Sometimes a joke recoils on tue elephant. 
Two pack elephants were once standing in my 
garden waiting to be loaded wnen a very minute 
toy black-and-tan terrier wandered up to 
investigate, whereupon one of the elephants 
collected a trunk full of dust and blew it at 
the terrier and I could have sworn she smiled 
and winked. But next instant the infuriated 
small dog bore down on her, cursing her with 
all the bad words ever invented in dog-language. 
For a short second she backed away, the smile 
faded and was replaced by a look of abject 
terror as she bolted for dear life, screaming 
with fright. 


DESTROYER OF BOATS 


In North Cachar some of the tribes used 
the larger streams as hignways to boat their 
cotton and paddy to the plains, where they 
exchanged them for salt and puppy-dogs. 

On one such occasion half a dozen of 
the dugouts, long, narrow affairs about 18 ins. 
to 24 ins. wide and perhaps 40 ft. to 60 ft. long, 
had at dusk tied up for the nigat by a sandbank 
in the Diyung River. Leaving the boats, the 
men wandered off into the jungle to gather 
firewood, etc., and when they returned ten 
minutes later they disturbed a large elephant 
busy eating their paddy (unhusked rice). He 
at once cleared off but had evidently enjoyed 
the meal, for he took to watching for the boats 
and helping himself to a good feed. Nor did 
he show much fear of the owners but eventually 
drove them away until he had had his fill. 
Later, having several times drawn blank, he 
thought he would ‘“‘larn them a lesson,’’ and 
deliberately got into the dugout, which would 
just take his huge feet, and trampled out the 
bottom. 

A trip downstream by dugout seemed to 
be an easy solution to the matter, and off we 
went, arriving after three days journey at the 
scene of the elephant’s exploits. 

No time was wasted, and hardly had we 
tied up before the Cacharies told me that they 
could hear him moving about in the distance. 
On the sandbank and within some 20 yds. of 
our boats there was a small cover of grass, 
equisetum and scrubby bushes in which, with 
my .500 Express, I took my position, though 
I had to lie down to keep properly hidden. A 
boat.to hold grain was just in front of me, and 
the probability was that he would march straight 
to this. 

After moving about for some time in the 
jungle he came out to inspect his river domain 
and soon spotted the boats tied up to the bank. 
As arranged, the crews at once took to trees 


in the adjacent forest, while the elephant trotted 
down to see what the boat contained and, 
finding paddy, at once commenced to feed. 
For a time he refused to get into a good position 
for a shot, but eventually turned sligitly round 
and then, bending a trifle to get at the grain, 
offered a perfect snot and dropped to the report 
of my rifle. 

A little lower down the river I had an 
opportunity of inspecting two of the dugouts 
he had walked in and found one to have the 
bottom literally pounded into holes while the 
second, a much stouter boat, had the bottom 
so cracked that it was useless. 

Perhaps the best instance of humour, as 
exhibited by elephants within my own experi- 
ence, was an exhibition given by a baby 
elephant of a few days old and barely 3 ft. high. 
He himself was a most  comical-looking 
specimen with much dense black hair on fore- 
head, skull, back and neck and a good deal 
elsewhere. In behaviour he was like a small 
boy, showing off before his parents and others. 
He would rush madly round and then throw 
himself on his back with all four legs in the air; 
leaping up like a rubber ball the next moment 
and standing on three legs with one hind leg 
held as higi as possible. 


A DEVILISH GRIN 


During my visit some elephant attendants 
were working close by collecting grass and, 
seeing one of them bending down with his back 
to him, a perfectly devilish giin came into his 
eyes. Curling up his little trunk he suddenly 
made a rush and butted the man over, retreat- 
ing at once to the shelter of his mother’s fore- 
legs, where he defied retaliation. The mahouts 
told me that within a few hours of his birth 
he was up to all sorts of tricks. 

Obviously, watching elephants in their wild 
state does not give much opportunity of observ- 
ing any humorous tricks, since they are so 
extraordinarily shy and secretive in their habits. 
One may be in forest or long grass in the middle 
of a herd and yet not able to see one till a puff 
of wind gives one away and there is a mighty 
crashing and stampede, not, the observer hopes, 
in his direction. 

At other times one may be watching a bull 
elephant all alone or with one or two companions 
in the open. They may appear to be utterly 
unsuspicious, just drowsing the sunny afternoon 
away, when, suddenly, something draws their 
attention; in a second their massive forms are 
no longer visible and in a mysterious silence 
they have passed away. Yet, as I have already 
said, I personally believe some elephants have 
a keen sense of humour, which doubtless shows 
itself more in childhood than in maturer years. 
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MAKING A TROUT FISHERY 


T would be a very clever—or a rather 

stupid—fellow who would profess to be 

able to put on paper how to make a trout 

fishery of a water he has never seen. 
Success or failure depends upon many factors, 
the precise influence of which is only partially 
understood. 

In general, a lake offers more chance of 
success than a stream for the reason that the 
width, depth and speed of flow of the stream 
and the changes in level during floods and 
droughts cannot easily be altered. The stream 
has had a long history and has become what 
one sees because of this history. But lakes, 
especially small ones, can be—and indeed often 
are—the work of one man, planned and com- 
pleted in a matter of months. The lake, then, 
will be considered first. 


TO MAKE A LAKE 

The ideal conditions are provided by an 
existing pond, or even a swampy depression, 
into and from which runs a stream. There 
should be higher ground some little distance 
from the original pond, and the contours at 
the down-stream end should be such that a 
short dam can be thrown across, behind which 
a lake many times the area of the old pond will 
be formed. The outgoing stream should have 
sufficient fall to enable the new lake to be 
drained without danger of flooding lower down 
the valley. This is important, for, as we shall 
see, ability to lower the lake level will greatly 
assist subsequent management. 

Even where all these conditions apparently 
exist, it will be wise to proceed with caution. 
The subsoil may be permeable and the volume 
of incoming water too small to make good 
consequent loss. Advice should be sought on 
this point, for a small expenditure of money 
on an expert opinion may save a good deal at 
a later stage. 

In less suitable circumstances, the contours 
may be such that a wide but very shallow 
expanse of water will build up behind the pro- 
posed dam; this will involve excavation, using 
the earth removed to build containing-walls. 
It will add considerably to the cost, but with 
modern machinery the labour bill in terms of 
man-hours will be only a fraction of what it 
would have been a few years ago. 

Trout will do better where the water 
temperature does not rise above 65° Fahr. In 
a shallow lake, fed by a small, sluggish stream, 
temperatures above this, rising to 72° Fahr., 
may be expected in normal summers. At such 
times trout will not die unless the bottom be 
foul, but they will tend to be sluggish, rising 
to a fly only in the cool of the evening. 

The deeper the water the better, and the 
ideal lake should have one or more deep holes, 





A DAM BUILT OF WORKED STONE, FACED WITH 
CEMENT AND REINFORCED WITH PIERS 
The overflow gap is between the second and third piers from the left 
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which can be exca- 
vated to a depth of not 
less than 8 ft. to 10 
ft., while the rest of 
the lake can be 4 ft. 
to 6 ft. deep. 

With depth and 
temperature is linked 
the rather thorny 
question of _ shade. 
Shade can be provided 
by overhanging trees, 
by weed beds, or by 
floating hurdles or 
mats of brushwood 
lashed together by 
wire. Trees will add to 
the exsthetic value ot 
the new lake; they will 
provide shade, and can 
be spaced so as not to 
interfere with casting. 
But the bulk of indi- 
genous trees lose their 
leaves in autumn, the 
season when many of 
the water plants die 
down and when 
streams in flood carry 
great accumulations of dead and decaying 
vegetation. 

If fish gre to be kept in the lake there must 
be grids, and these will need a great deal of 
attention if they are not to be clogged during 
the fall. Once they are allowed to clog, the 
water will flow over the top and some trout 
will be gone. Trout spawn in late December or 
early January, but some weeks before this will 
be nosing about the upper grid, striving to 
move up-stream in search of spawning grounds. 
The decision to plant trees around the margins 
should, therefore, be most carefully considered; 
there should certainly not be many, and one 
suggestion is to restrict them to that side away 
from the direction of the prevailing autumnal 
winds. 


THE WEED PROBLEM 


The problem of weeds is much more com- 
plex. Nearly everyone can call to mind a lake, 
frequently an artificial one, which in winter is 
as likely a looking sheet of water as one could 
wish to see, but which in summer can scarcely 
be distinguished from the surrounding meadow. 
Weeds have taken charge. 

A restricted crop of water plants there must 
be, for they supply the oxygen that trout, like 
all other animals, must have for respiration. 
Beds of weed, too, will be the home of large 
numbers of insects, especially of nymphs of 
the smaller mayflies. The problem—and it is 
a very real one—is to 
prevent the weeds 
from getting the upper 
hand. If they do, the 
result will be disas- 
trous, for not only will 
fishing be impossible, 
but also it is more than 
likely that, following 
their death and decay 
in the autumn, condi- 
tions lethal to trout 
will result. The pro- 
ducts of decay, falling 
to; the bottom, will 
produce in time a 
black, fine mud, rich 
in organic matter, 
leading inevitably to 
foulness. 


When planning a 
new lake, then, it is 
essential to include 
provision for sustained 
attacks upon weeds. 
Plants already estab- 
lished in the existing 
pond or swampy de- 
pression should most 





GENERAL VIEW OF A MADE LAKE FROM ITS HAD 
The dam is at the far end, to the right of the boat-hoise 


certainly be eradicated; water lilies, especially, 
should be ruthlessly attacked, and they are 
fearsome things to tackle. 

The control of weeds will be much simpli- 
fied if provision has been made to lower the 
lake level. In any event, weeds should be 
drastically thinned by means of chain scythes 
in the spring or early summer and again, if 
need be, later in the year. Isolate’ patches 
should be left, but their spread, espes:aity that 
of the tougher sorts, should be watched. 

One disadvantage attendant upon weed- 
cutting is that the natural food supplies will 
probably be inadequate to support a large stock 
of trout. At first, on newly flooded land, there 
should be abundant food and the first batches 
of trout to be introduced will probably grow 
well, but later the older fish may have a dis- 
appointingly lean and lanky appearance. 

After some time, when experience—and 
possibly some bitter experience—has shown 
how to tackle the weed and other problems, 
and when the flora is settling down to some 
sort of stability, it should be possible to deal 
less drastically with the weeds, leaving larger 
clumps. The fact will probably always have 
to be faced, however, that the supply of natural 
food may never suffice for the head of fish it is 
desired to maintain to make angling a pleasure. 


SPRING BUYING 


The number of trout to be bought each 
spring can be fixed only by experience; 1 
should be about the same as the annual catch. 
This, in turn, will depend upon the appearance 
of fish taken late in the season. If growth has 
been poor, there will be no point in leaving 4 
large number to spoil next year’s baskets by 
their wretched appearance or poor fighting 
qualities. If, on the other hand, the stock seems 
to be doing well, the pleasures of fishing will be 
enormously increased by the prospect of the 
really big one. 

This problem is bound up with 
spawning. It is known that trout wi! 
on rocky lake shores, but it is improba 
they would do so in an artificial lake 
soft bottom. Ripe fish which have t 
spawn, becoming egg-bound, may re 
the eggs, but are unlikely to do muc! 
The best way out of the difficulty is to 
lake in December, to hold the fish tem) 
in some small pond, stripping them ot 
milt when ripe and returning them to t 

The size at which trout should b: 
duced will depend partly upon the am 
money one can afford, and partly upon 
of grid which local conditions make 
at the exit and entry of the lake. Hal 
brown trout or Shasta Rainbows off 
sport and are in no way to be despised 
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ight well be made with these. Upon the 
made curing the first year will depend 
next year’s batch. 


,OVING A RIVER 


uch less that can be done to 
mall river to one’s wishes. It 
ynd one’s power to increase the 
flowing between two points; to 
ot difficult. The rate of flow 
provided it is not already very 
st task will be to clear the bed 
ns in the form of tree-trunks, 
irge-rooted plants. After this 
a series of pools and small 
: produced by weirs, which are 
structed by fixing to stout posts 
aetting, reaching from bank to 
shes will soon become clogged 
_ leaves, forming a dam with a 
i a fall below. 
be taken to see that the banks 
+h on the up-stream side of the 
it flooding. A close watch will 
it, too, on the banks immediately 
above the <. 1, and reinforcement with stakes 
or bags of c rete may be necessary to prevent 
erosion. Be »w the dam the switter current 
will wash av’ y mud banks, possibly uncovering 
a gravelly  -ttom, but this mud will be de- 
posited as nas the current slackens in the 
pool below. 

It will be a wise precaution, then, to clear 
out as much mud as possible from those 
stretches w! ere the new pools will form before 
the dams aie built. A succession of pools and 
runs will add greatly to the interest of a stream 
and may well result in one in which trout will 
find the conditions they like. 

Once again, the grids, especially the upper, 
will be a source of worry in the autumn. Wher- 
ever a grid is placed there must also be a plank 
bridge, for, otherwise, it will be much more 
difficult to keep the grids clean. It may be 
necessary, also, to reinforce the banks and the 
bottom to prevent erosion or undercutting. 
Finally, it must not be forgotten that trout 
can jump, and if they are not to be lost, the 
grid must project well above flood level and be 
sloped down-streaam at an angle of about 
30° from the vertical. 
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A DAM CONSTRUCTED BY 


cement. 


The construction is seen on the right where part of the turf has come away. 


MAKING FULL USE OF NATURAL ROCK 
Intervening spaces filled with a wall of rough stone backed with earth and faced with 


The 


overflow is on the left 


This article makes rather gloomy reading 
and gives, perhaps, the impression that it is 
none too easy to make a private trout fishery. It 
would have been pleasanter to have dilated 
upon the joys of throwing a fly on a lake or 
stream of one’s own planning, having first dis- 
missed in a few well-chosen sentences the 
obstacles to success. But to have minimised 
the difficulties would in the long run have led 
to greater disappointment. Difficulties there 
will be, but none that ingenuity, perseverance 
and careful planning cannot overcome. 


The present moment is admittedly not the 
most suitable to start the construction of an 
artificial lake; shortage of labour and of 
machinery would present almost insuperable 
difficulties. When peace returns, however, these 
should be easily overcome and in the meantime 
the necessary preliminary surveys can be made. 
In these dark days the prospect of catching a 
trout even in the not immediate future is a 
solace, and the preparation of plans for one’s 
own fishery will serve to take the mind off the 
problems of war-time existence. 


MATCH 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


ANY years ago, I fancy it must have 
been in the last century, I and 


another young gentleman, with 
a whom I shared rooms in the 
lemple, had a hymn-singing match. It was 


not a test of singing, in which neither of us 
protessed any skill, but of memory. One of 
the parties would hum the first lines of a hymn, 
the other would reply perhaps ‘Onward Chris- 
tan Soldiers,’ and would then in his turn set a 
pre lem. \Ve went on for a long while before 
I gave in and admitted my opponent’s superior 


prowess, and I must add in self-defence that 
he held a great advantage, for he was a parson’s 
son and so much better brought up than I had 
been. ve never played that game again, 
but n¢ my old age I sometimes encounter 
a frien somewnat similar match about the 
road t rdovey. We set each other posers 
as to ti ‘ies of villages, the order they come 
valagre \blic-houses they contain. He will 
try te ) me with the factory on the far 
nee ying Norton or the village with the 
-— piary, and I retort with the Bell 
> ~n suck or the exact whereabouts of 
m4 : ughton. Owing to lack of petrol 
is 7 v both grown somewhat rusty and 
ro ; r, make a sad show, but we still 
wt sic pleasure in the game, which is 
v4 i © strictest privacy. It would be 
: - ‘ ° conceive anything so tedious for 
‘ie ‘-y having the misfortune to be 
I im 3 about these childish amusements, 
acs ‘ competition on similar lines in the 
ae 3 of golf holes. ‘‘A’’ would set as 
pro “€ iourth hole at So-and-so. 


“e i 


would reply: ‘“‘Well, you have to skirt some 
birch trees on your left with your tee shot and 
then there’s a cross-bunker to carry and 
‘‘A’’ would thereupon admit that this was good 
enough and submit himself to his opponent’s 
question. I believe I should prove myself a 
reasonably good player at this game, much 
better than some but certainly not a great one. 
There is one adversary whom nothing would 
induce me to face, namely James Braid. Ever 
since he once gave me the lowest number of a 
certain short hole at Aberdovey, 30 years and 
more after he had seen it for a single day, I 
realised that I was not at all in his class as a 
rememberer. Possibly that may have been 
rather a lucky shot on his part, but I know he 
is too good and I do not want to play him. 
What is it that makes us remember some 
courses better than others? It is largely a 
matter of use and wont, of the number of rounds 
we have played on them, but it is not wholly 
so. The other day a friend who had spent a 
few days at St. Andrews for the first time told 
me that the home-coming nine holes almost 
instantly impressed themselves on his mind, 
but he was always a little confused between 
the out-going ones, which were to him less 
distinctive and had a greater family likeness. 
He, coming fresh to them, was naturally a 
far better judge than I could be, and no doubt 
some courses have holes of a sameness which 
makes them difficult to disentangle. No doubt 
also we remember most clearly courses on which 
we played early in our golfing career when we 
were at an impressionable stage. That is a rule 
that holds good of almost everything. One day 
during the last war when I was in Macedonia 





and more bored even than usual, I amused 
myself by recalling the names of 70 boys who 
were in my house at school (‘‘in college”’ to be 
more technical) when I first went there. This 
I succeeded in doing with an effort, and let me 
add boastfully that it is something which every- 
body could not do; but when I tried to repeat 
the performance for my last half at school I 
was not so successful. 

The same rule holds good, I presume, of 
golf courses. I have just been playing in 
imagination the old nine-holes course at East- 
bourne which I last played in reality more 
than 50 years ago, when I was 15. I could do 
it so easily and vividly that my verbal descrip- 
tion could not keep up with my visual one. 
While I was still describing to myself the drive 
over the chalk-pit at the fourth and the green 
by the sham temple in the wood called Paradise, 
I saw myself skirting the sunk fence of Compton 
Place at the eighth and so home between the 
two plantations. That was as easy as shelling 
peas; but when I was 16 the course was turned 
into an 18-hole one and, though I played many 
rounds on it, its details have vanished and I 
am helpless. The same I find is true of Cromer; 
the nine holes which I played at 12 (some of 
them have tumbled into the sea since then) are 
all perfectly clear, but the 18 that I knew as 
an undergraduate are by comparison shrouded 
in mist. 

When I first played on those- courses I 
knew few others. Now my poor mind, if I may 
so term it, is a jumble of hundreds of them. 
Heaven knows I played enough on the 14-hole 
course of my own devising on the Vardar 
marshes, and yet even there I grow hazy. I 
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start away gaily enough : 


came crying “Johnnie,” 


rampart bunker. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 
COVERED STOCKYARDS 


From Sir George E. Leon, Bt. 


IR,—I read with muchinterest Lord 

Northbrook’s letter in your issue 
of February 19. He states that in his 
experience his cattle do better in open 
yards than in covered yards. I think 
he may be unfortunate in having a 
yard which in his letter he states is 
dark. I would agree with him if 
covered stockyards had of necessity 
to be dark, but this is not the case. 
The qualities of open-air living can 
I think be more than equalled in 
well-constructed covered yards. 

A covered yard should not be 
deeper than 30 ft., and I think 25 ft. 
is even better, so that the back of the 
yard is not dark. The north, east, and 
west sides should be walled in, and if 
the walls are sufficiently high, small 
windows can be arranged near the 
roof that will increase the ventilation 
and light, but this is not really neces- 
sary if the yard is of considerable 
length, say 45 ft. to 90 ft. long, and, 
as I have suggested, not deeper than 
25 ft. to 30 ft. Back entrances for 
feeding are useful and the height of 
the building should be 12 ft. to 15 ft. 
The yards (facing south or, even 
better, south-east) should be entirely 
open from ground to roof on the 
southern side and protected only by 
gates and post and rails. The cattle 
will be feund lying near the pests and 
rails basking in the winter sun when 
there is any, and lying comfortably on 
deep straw protected from the wet 
and stormy weather. 

With the increase in arable land 
and the great production of straw, no 
better use can be made of the manurial 
value of straw than having it piled 
up in ccvered yards in winter, making 
a warm bed for the cattle and a gcod 
fertiliser fer the soil——GrorcE E. 
LEON, Warfield House, near Bracknell, 
Berkshive. 


THE CASE FOR 
PASTEURISATION 


Sir,—I was much interested in the 
article on Pasteurisation by Professor 
Garrod in your issue for February 12. 
It left me wondering why, if the case 
for the pasteurisation of milk is as 
clear as he asserts, it has not long since 
been made punishable by law tosell 
it without pasteurisation. 

As a mere layman with a life- 
long interest in such matters, may I 
ask for a little more information on 
the subject? I understand that 
pasteurised milk must be cooled 
quickly to 40° Fahr., and kept at that 
temperature. What happens if the 
milkman or housewife fails to do this? 
I have always understood that 
pasteurisation, though a _ vyaluable 
process, was inconclusive because, 


that and that and 
then the green with the fierce dogs, and the 
drive over the railway and the hole where we 
had an old French helmet for a flag, and the 
next tee where the persistent little gipsy girl 
and the long hole 
where a horse insisted on dying under our big 
That is all very well, but 
there comes a point where I suffer from a partial 
‘“‘black-out”’ and the confounded holes will not 
add up to 14. We changed them once or twice 
because in summer-time some greens became un- 
playable from groves of giant thistles, and those 
changes have produced hopeless confusion. How 
ungrateful of me to forget! And yet I have. 
A propos these queer antics of memory 
I wonder whether the ghosts of old clubs come 
back to other golfers as they do to me in con- 
nection with particular holes and shots. This 
would not be surprising if we were eminent 
persons and had won great matches through 
some one shot played at a crisis. It is easy to 
imagine Bobby Jones never forgetting the iron 
with which he hit the ball right home from a 
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although all living organisms are 
destroyed by it, the spores from which 
they can grow are not. I read that 
organisms that do not usually repro- 
duce themselves in that way may do 
so under adverse conditions, such as 
lack of heat, moisture or food. Are 
none of the harmful bacilli carried 
by milk ever known to do this? If 
spores are swallowed in milk, and the 
conditions become favourable (for 
instance, from the heat and moisture 
of the body) surely there might be 
some danger that they would have 
appeared again in the active form 
before leaving the body? 

If it is argued that the digestive 
juices would destroy the spore in its 
thick covering, surely they would also 
destroy the soft bacillus? 

I see that one authority says of 
pasteurisation : ‘This kills all patho- 
genic organisms excepting the tubercle 
bacillus.” If that exception were 
correct the greatest advantage pro- 
mised frcm pasteurisation is not in 
its power to afford. Your correspon- 
dent says: ‘Perhaps the worst of 
all milk dangers is the transmission of 
typhoid fever.’’ Another authority 
(writing before 1936) says: “‘ Occasion- 
ally small epidemics may have been 
caused by milk.” This lack of 
unanimity among authorities is un- 
happy. What is needed with regard 
to pasteurisation is a clear, definite 
and authoritative pronouncement as 
to its value, and then appropriate 
action. I should imagine, however, 
that a decision on some questions 
such as what bacilli will produce 
spores under such-and-such con- 
ditions may be difficult to decide, 
for the field to be covered is a very 
wide one.—BEJ ax. 


[We have sent our correspondent’s 
letter to Professor Garrod, who replies 
as follows: ‘Although pasteurisation 
destroys the agents of all disease 
which can be acquired by drinking 
milk, the temperature used is too low 
to kill either spores or certain ‘thermo- 
philic’ bacteria. These are harmless in 
themselves, because there is no spore- 
forming bacillus which attacks the 
body when swallowed: those that 
are dangerous can only cause disease 
when introduced into wounds. But 
these heat-resistant bacteria can cause 
decomposition, rendering milk un- 
palatable. It is of course desirable to 
cool all milk to prevent bacterial 
growth and hence souring, but im- 
perative after pasteurisation, because 
otherwise it will remain abnormally 
warm for several hours, and at such 
a temperature bacterial growth is very 
rapid. 

“‘Of the two ‘authorities’ quoted 
the first does certainly not deserve to 
be so described, since the statement 
that pasteurisation fails to kill tubercle 
bacilli is simply untrue. The state- 
ment of the other is misleading : 


shallow bunker at the seventeenth hole at 
St. Annes and took the championship out of 
poor Al Watrous’s mouth. I believe, by the 
way, that he gave that iron away to an admirer, 
and if so the ghost of it must haunt him a little 
reproachfully. Even though we are so infinitely 
humbler than Bobby we have all had our rela- 
tively great shots, our petty triumphs and dis- 
asters; but for myself I do not recall my old 
clubs on that account. They spring into my 
mind in connection with a particular hole for 
no reason that I can explain. To give only one 
example, lest I be too great a bore, I cherished 
for many years—and it is still safely retired in 
a cupboard—a lofting iron with a bulging back. 
I must have played thousands of shots with it, 
some of them to me important; yet, if I think 
of that club, it always summons up the same 
picture to my mind, that of a hole on the 
Athens course at Eton, where the green was 
partially guarded by a fallen willow tree. There 
is no recollection of any particular shot, good, 
bad or indifferent, played there with it; but 
the whole scene, on a sunshiny day towards the 
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epidemics of typheid and paratyphoid 
fever have undoubtedly been spread 
by milk, and their size depends only 
on the extent of the dairy’s clientéle. 
Bournemouth with 700 cases was 
exceptional, but milk-borne epidemics 
involving 166, 400, and 218 cases 
respectively occurred in Hertfordshire 
(1927), London (1928), and Epping 
(1931).”-—Ep.] 


THE HIGHLAND POWER 
SCHEME 


S1r,—I am much interested in what 
you say in one of your leading articles 
in the February 26 issue, on the High- 
land power scheme. I think two points 
require serious investigation before 
the Bill is passed. 

(1) Do the inhabitants of the 
north of Scotland want any industrial 
development in their country provided 
they can buy electric current for 
themselves through the existing Grid 
system when extended? 

(2) Is the figure of power available 
from water anything like accurate 
unless a vastly greater expenditure 
than £30,000,000 is made? 

The power in the north of Scot- 
land must be aggregated from in- 
numerable small streams running into 
the Atlantic, the Pentland Firth and 
the North Sea. The cost of electric 
current will be very high.—R. E. 
LAMBERT, The Dower House, Crawley, 
Winchester. 


MR. ARTHUR MACHEN 
S1r,—March 3, 1943, was the eightieth 
birthday of one of the most dis- 
tinguished living men of letters, Mr. 
Arthur Machen. His friends and ad- 
mirers have wished to honour the 
occasion by a birthday cheque, which 
will be of practical help to him. Sub- 
scriptions should be sent to Colin 
Summerford, c/o Westminster Bank, 1, 
Stratford Place, W.1; cheques being 
payable to the ‘Arthur Machen 
Fund” and crossed ‘‘ Westminster 
Bank (Marylebone).’’ The fund is not 
closing for some months.—Max 
BEERBOHM, ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, 
WALTER DE LA Marg, T. S. ELiort, 
DESMOND MAcCaARTHY, COMPTON Mac- 
KENZIE, EDWARD MarsH, JOHN MASE- 
FIELD, A. E. W. Mason, ARTHUR 
QUILLER-CoucH, MICHAEL SADLEIR, 
G. BERNARD SHAW. 


SARDINE-TIN 
ARCHITECTURE 


S1r,—I am torn between horror and 
pity by the photographs of buildings 
for the “Better Britain’? now dis- 
played at the National Gallery, shown 
in your issue of February 26. Horror 
at their sardine-tin ugliness, pity for 
the starved imaginations of their 
designers and architects. I have seen 
this exhibition. It is platitudinous in 
its captions and neither original nor 
particularly well-planned. 


end of the Easter half, stands out clear 
it is with a certain brassey, one of th 
“‘socket’’ clubs made by Andrew Scot 
represents one shot, a perfectly ordinary driy 
in an ordinary game, played to the Cra‘er ha, 
at Aberdovey. I must not and will n 
but these are surely odd tricks tha golfin 
memory plays us. ' 

If the reader has got so far, and 


speculative builder. 
remembering with which I began thi artic 
this one is not competitive and eac 
must play it by himself. There are wor: 
than playing by oneself, and some 
memories may go back to the time when we 
did so, with a wary eye on the couplk: behing 
lest they should march truculently th: ugh us 
as if we did not exist. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


ly. Sp 
e early 
» Which 


er hole 
“ 80 on, 


3V) 
he finds me intolerable, I hope perhaps :: y wor 
may act as a stimulus to his own me LOry, $0 
that he disregards me entirely and lose himself 
in a beautiful memory of old clubs, vethaps 
with long thin elegant heads, and char: ing old 
holes that have now fallen victims to the 


Unlike those g. nes of 


golfer 
things 
CE these 


I feel sure that Counrry Lip, 
always a forum of opinion, will allow 
me space to discuss these iil-planned 
planners’ dreams. 

First, the photographs Housing 
Scheme for Flats rather reminds me of 
an adolescent child’s experiznent with 
a Meccano set, while A Projected New 
Town in Berkshire seems to resemble 
a lot of derailed railway carriages, 
Next, A Nursery School, whose bleak 
whiteness and one picture remind one 
of a decorated but draughty lavatory 
And, finally, Corbusier’s Type Form 
of a Modern City, a series of up-ended 
concrete match-boxes set in a 
scrambled-egg mess of swastika-like 
rabbitries. 

Corbusier’s Type Form—jargon, 
mere jargon—is mcre stark and deso- 
late than Karnak : far more unbeauti- 
ful than Memphis. I would rather live 
in Zimbabwe. 

These bleak and forbidding neo- 
teric streets, squares and crescents 
are sandwiched, with a great flourish, 
between slabs of grass and green trees 
with here and there a sort of suburban 
gold-fish pond—presumably as a con- 
cession to, or an offset from, the lack 
of any sense cf beauty, of tradition or 
of the grace and charm of diversity 
shewn by the creators of these Nazi- 
fied standards of dull uniformity. 


But that is not all. As I walked 
round this exhibition I met a number 
of unnatural phenomena. There was 
Borough Unit, a sprawled, ill-drawa, 
apparently drugged Negroid-Slav ly- 
ing face down with a number of 
biscuit tins tattooed on his (or its) 
chest; then Residential Unit, a coma- 
tose female with distinctly bad points 
and a number of blocks of flats etched 
on her torso. Finally, I encountered 
District Unit, a rare type of Pharaonic- 
Negroid body floating, drowned, in an 
unhealthy-looking sea with its feet 0 
what appears to be an amorphous 
wrack of sclerotic liver. Dog-tracks 
decorate its breast. 

I ask, timidly, what is the mean- 


ing of all this? Why does th: National 

Gallery do it in a war? V.\.y waste 

the space? Who pays the ‘ent and 

the electric-light bill? Wh. does tt 

teach us? Many of your re: « a 
us 


are responsible architects : 
the same questions. 
I have no doubt thet thes 


childish crudities of design will be 
described as “ functional ’’—t tup-to- 
the-minute piece of jargon hich so 
often excuses laziness, lack 0: “agin 
tion and downright ugliness + ~~ 
ing, quite apart from aic ig 4 
abetting commercial oppor: ‘5m. 
Thank God all our town ‘anne 
are not yet dead to the rest sibility 
which they are supposed to ood 
the building of parts of = cruel’ 
devastated England which ; es 


turies has been, in the ! 
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Then, for heaven’s sake, let the job- 
hunting planners and jerry-architects 
knock a little more space out of their 
heads, and devise something better 
than mere mechanical blocks of stone, 
iron and rubble. 

We aye in danger of creating a 
thoroughly unbeautiful—although pos- 
sibly well-plumbed and_ well-lit— 
Britain. I doubt if a defenceless pos- 
terity will thank us for it. If this 
“New Britain”’ is ever bombed it will 
deserve the destruction of these be- 
trayals of all that we inherited in 
beauty from the Greeks and the 


Georgians. 


I am, Sir, of course, 
an antediluvian, a reac- 
tionary, a jingo, a last- 
ditcher, a die-hard and 
thoroughly out of touch 
with the progressive 
trend of mcdern thought 
and the uplifting 
psychological influences 
of functional architec- 
ture. But I _ loathe 
ugliness, commercial 
opportunism and_ the 
desecration of a Britain 


which deserves . better 
treatment.—]J. WENT- 
_ WorRTH Day, Cambridge. 
E 
allow BALMANNO 
nned CASTLE 
S1r,—I was much inter- 
using ested in the pictures of 
ne of Balmanno Castle repro- 
with duced in Country LiFe. 
New I spent nearly all my 
mble holidays as a schoolboy 
ages. and student there. My 
bleak grandfather, Mr. David 
1 one Dow, was the tenant 
tory from 1838 till 1892, when 
Form my uncle succeeded him, 
nded and carried on the farm 
n 4 BALMANNO FROM THE SOUTH-EAST till early this century. 
like BEFORE RESTORATION The property is of 1,000 
See letter * Balmanno Castle’’ acres, 700 arable and 300 
'gon Balmanno Hill, part of 
Jeso- Bits rows upon rows of prison-like the Ochils. Formerly it belonged to 
autl- Bwindows, its crude outlines and Lord Clinton, was sold some 40 years 
‘live domineering ugliness: to gaze on the ago to Mr. Watson of Ayton, and 
blank, factory-like outline cf the soon after again sold to Mr. Miller, 
neo: MOdeon in Leicester Square: or to Glasgow, a noted owner of hackneys, 
ents shudder at the rashes of raw, red whose son now resides there. 
rish, Bbungalows which have sprawled like I take some exception to the 
rees, Msores over the countryside, to realise phrase ‘‘how harling transforms an 
rban B this. One Lutyens does not make an apparently derelict ‘Tuin.” It was 
4 \thens always harled, and almost every room 
ap The god of all this so-called was occupied, my late uncle having 
‘sity planning, we are told, is ‘‘space.’”’ a large family. 
led. After purchasing the 
! property, Mr. Miller did 
not reside in it for some 
Iked years, during which Sir 
nber Robert Lorimer made 
was extensive _ alterations, 
AWD, and I imagine Fig. 5, 
ly: which is rather unpre- 
tof possessing and taken 
its) from an unfavourable 
rar angle, must have been 
ints photographed during the 
hed time it was unoccupied. 
ered The Tay bridge near 
nic Dundee, 20 miles away, 
ya is easily seen on a clear 
t in day. There is a “‘ ghost 
ae room,”’ known as Lady 
ome Greensleeves’, on the 
southern aspect. The 
“a alterations were of a 
anal most handsome _ kind, 
aste but I preferred the old 
and Balmanno, though 
sit doubtless sentiment 
who plays its part.—HarRvEY 
ask Bairp, Broadleigh Court, 
Sampford Arundel, 
xa Taunton. 
e 
-to- A MEDIAEVAL 
. WALL PAINTING 
ild- S1r,—I enclose a photo- 
and graph of the large wall 
painting of St. Christo- 
ers pher in the church at 
lity Horley, Oxfordshire, 
t iD which might interest 
elly readers. It is said that 
en 87 ee: this was one of the most 
the sai ‘I3TOPHER AT HORLEY popular subjects with 


‘er ‘* A Medieval Wall Painting”’ 


the medieval church 


12, 1948 


decorators. The story is 
drawn from the Golden 
Legend, a_ thirteenth- 
century collection of 
stories. The saint is said 
to have been martyred 
in the third century. 
Usually he was depicted 
on the north wall of the 
nave, facing the usual 
entrance, and it was 
thought that whoever 
had looked at the pic- 
ture would be safe for 
the day from harm of 
every kind. Usually the 
saint’s staff is represen- 
ted as having budded. 
A pleasant feature of the 
Horley painting is the 
two little figures fishing 
in the water: each one 
has hooked one of the 
many fish that swim 
about the saint’s feet. 
In the church is 
another painting, of St. 
Etheldreda, to whom it is dedicated. 
—M. W., Hereford. 


THE CRICK RUN 


S1r,—The course for that “classic’’ of 
public school athletic events, the 
Crick Run at Rugby, which takes 
place annually towards the end of 
March, has been considerably altered 
in recent years. The runners, though, 
still make for Crick Church and, as in 
the old days, take the traditional 
course through the grounds of Crick 
Rectory. The photograph shows the 
leaders in last year’s run just leaving 
the rectory grounds to 
cross the main road, 
along which they used 
to return to Rugby, and 
take to the fields again. 

In the School run 
book there is an under- 
taking that the rectors 
of Crick shall “ in per- 
petuity ”’ provide ale for 
those runners weakened 
and in need of refresh- 
ment at this half-way 
stage. As might be ex- 
pected, the custom has 
long been discontinued ; 
though the custom of 
supplying ale at the 
finish was revived for 
the one occasion when 
the Centenary Crick Run 
took place in 1938.—L. 
Hart, Rugby. 


AN OLD FARM 
LABOURER 


Sir,—I am very much 
impressed—and __ there 
must be hundreds of the 
same opinion—with the 
splendid results obtained 
by your art department 
in reproducing from 
sometimes poor material 
such excellent pictures 
as they do to illustrate 
our Correspondence. 
The reproduction of 
the Henfield Toll House 
in your issue of January 
22 is a_ remarkable 
tribute to their skill. 

To test their great 
ability further I enclose 
a faded photograph of an 
old farm labourer who worked on my 
great-uncle’s farm at Cainhoe, Bed- 
fordshire, in the 1870s and for years 
before. 

In his left hand the old labourer 
holds his wooden ear-trumpet. 
A. G. Wane, Major, Ash Cottage, 
Bentley, Hampshire. 


THE WAR AND BIRD LIFE 


S1r,—Major Jarvis in A Country- 
man’s Notes on January 15, men- 
tions two important points in bird 
life which I have also noticed with 
great regret—-the failure of green 
plovers to increase in spite of pro- 
tection, and the great decrease in the 
numbers of small birds, exclusive of 





A FARM LABOURER OF THE 
See letier “ An Old Farm Labourer” 





THE SCHOOL RUN AT RUGBY: 
LEAVING THE RECTORY 


See letter ““ The Crick Run” 


course of sparrows and starlings. It 
would be interesting to hear what 
causes may be suggested and what 
remedies. 

From my experience of many 
years I have noticed that gulls seem 
to come inland far more often and in 
larger numbers than they did 50 or 
60 years ago. Many old people round 
here have expressed the same opinion. 
The gulls scour the fields and I have 
seen them especially harrying the 
peewits, robbing them of any food 
they find. I believe few eggs laid on 
the ground escape their notice. 


1870s 


As regards the smaller birds, 1 
believe their serious reduction is due 
to the vast increase of little owls, 
jays, Magpies, carrion crows and jack- 
daws, compared with 50 years ago 
The break up of large well-managed 
estates, and the poverty of land- 
owners has for some years reduced 
the number of gamekeepers almost to 
vanishing point. 

Years ago this county was 
closely “‘keepered’”’ and such destruc- 
tive birds I have mentioned were 
kept to small numbers and the smaller 
birds had a far better chance. 

Jays will hunt a hedge so closely 
that no nest can escape their sharp 
eyes. Magpies are as bad, and I even 
saw one deliberately snatch a small 
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tit out of a bird box near my window. 
I found that the small birds had 
evidently come forward near to the 
entrance ready to fly, and the magpie 
took them all. 

Starlings and sparrows nest as 
a tule in safe places and so escape 
from the reduction of their numbers, 
which in their case might be a good 
thing. Other birds are unprotected 
while their enemies increase without 
let or hindrance.—CHARLES BOWER 
(The Rev. Canon), Chisel House, Child 
Okeford, Dorset. 

[Our correspondent raises an 
interesting point with regard to the 
effect of the war-time increase of 
“vermin’’ on the small bird popu- 
lation, but it must not be forgotten 
that the three severe winters recently 
endured have undoubtedly been a 
considerable factor in reducing our 
smaller birds. In this connection it 
should be noted that in many areas 
starlings suffered severely and are 
still below the normal numbers.—Ep.] 





SYDNEY SMITH AS AN 
ARCHITECT 


S1r,—At this time when building and 
furnishing are subjects occupying a 
great deal of attention, it may be that 
some readers of CouNTRY LIFE will 
find some interest in the country 
rectory built and furnished by Sydney 
Smith, the great divine and wit, and 
Canon of St. Paul’s, London. A 
popular London preacher in his earlier 
years, the Clergy Residence Act com- 
pelled him to go to Foston-le-Clay, 
between York and Malton, a living to 
which he had been presented in 1806. 
The district was without roads, and 


CARRYING THE DECORATED FIRST 
FRUITS TO THE LANDLORD 


See letter “‘ First Fruits in Ceylon”’ 
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for 150 years the village had not had 
a resident clergyman. 

The rectory, a mere hovel, was 
little use to a pastor whose friends 
were aristocrats and notables in 
literature, science and art, so he deter- 
mined to build one himself, even to 
making and baking the bricks. His 
first 150,000 which, on advice, he had 
made and burnt were found useless 
when the kiln was opened. A second 
attempt was, however, successful and 
the middle of a field was his site for 
the new house, “‘the ugliest in the 
county ”’ he called it, “‘ but all admitted 
it was one of the most comfortable,” 
despite the disadvantage of being, as 
he described it, ‘20 miles from a 
lemon.”” For two months he kept 
fires blazing in every room day and 
night to dry it. Every room was 
bright and cheerful with wall-paper 
in bright colours and flowery patterns, 
with furnishings exactly suitable for 
requirements. 

Three hundred acres of glebe land 
comprised part of the living, and among 
useful novelties he installed were an 
enormous speaking-trumpet at the 
front door to enable him to direct his 
labourers and a telescope to keep them 
under observation. Rubbing-posts for 
his cattle were a feature of his grass 
land. 

This clergyman, who has been 
revered as the gayest man, the great- 
est wit in England; at whose sayings, 
repeated to her by Lord Melbourne, 
the staid Queen Victoria used to go 
go into fits of laughter, had a 
reputation for sound common sense; 
and, as I think my _ illustration 


testifies, he could lay claim to some 
ability as 


architect and _ builder.— 

Haro_tp G. GRAINGER, 
34, Headingley Avenue, 
Leeds, 6. 


FIRST FRUITS 
IN CEYLON 


Sir,—A happy Ceylon 
harvest custom obtains 
during the  barvest 
months of the year in 
the area in which I am 
living. 

As soon as the 
first few sheaves of the 
golden paddy (unhusked 
rice) have been cut with 
the scythe to the music 
of the peasant’s song, 
they are threshed, and 
the grain is taken at 
once by the cultivator 
(if he is a tenant) as 
“first fruits’’ to be pre- 
sented to his landlord. 

The paddy is tied in 
beautiful bundles en- 
veloped and lashed with 
straw, and gaudily decore 
ated with vari-coloured 
paper, tinsel material 
and streamers, in typical 
village fashion. These are 
then tied to a stick and 
slung horizontally on the 
shoulder to be carried to 
the waiting landlord’s 





FIELD LABOURERS FEASTING ON LEAF BOXES AT THE 
LANDLORD’S HOUSE 


See letter “ First Fruits in Ceylon” 








THE RECTORY AT FOSTON-LE-CLAY BUILT BY SYI 


TEY 


SMITH 


See letter ‘‘ Sydney Smith as an Architect ”’ 


house. At the latter’s 
place, the grain offering, 
which signifies goodwill 
and portends good luck 
for the coming agricul- 
tural year, is received 
most gladly with the 
firing of crackers, and 
sometimes by the beat of 
drums. And the man 
who carries the tribute, 
not to mention the field- 
labourers who thresh the 
first-fruits, are sumptu- 
ously fed by the landlord 
and his tamily. The treat 
comprises not only sim- 
ple rice and curry, but 
curd, ghee, oil-cakes, and 
betel and tobacco to 
boot. To cap the repast, 
the peasant guests are 
served with liberal pota- 
tions of arrack, a fer- 
mented drink distilled 
from the juice of the 
coconut flowers. This 
liquor makes them quite 
tipsy, and hence jolly. 
Reelingly and with much 
ado, they return home, 
taking with them also 
some money or new 
clothes which rich land- 
lords may give. 


The first-fruit pre- 
sentation day is thus 
a red-letter day to these simple 
peasant folks, who look forward to it 
year after year.—S. V. O. SoMANADER, 
Batticaloa, Ceylon. 


AT BUCKLAND 


S1rR,—I wonder whether you would 
care to reproduce this photograph of 
the interior of the church of Buckland 
in the Cotswolds. I think the old 
panelling, which is of the time of 
Elizabeth, is very beautiful, and have 
never seen anywhere anything quite 
like the gracefully shaped canopies.— 
F. R. Winstone, Bristol. 


THE GREEN PLOVER 


S1r, —I read Countryman’s Notes with 
interest. In the issue of January 15 
Major Jarvis says that the green 
plover is less plentiful to-day, in spite 
of its eggs being protected and not 
allowed to be exposed for sale. I think 
one of the reasons for this is that 
many of the early nests have their 
eggs frosted and the hen bird some- 
times sits for ages on frosted eggs— 
with no result ! 

When their eggs were allowed to 
be sold most of the early eggs were 
picked up; the plover then started 
another nest and their eggs did better 
—they were harder to find and I 
don’t think they were looked for so 
much. 

I think it would do no harm, 
possibly good, to allow plover eggs 
to be sold up to, say, April 15—then 
strictly protected. 

I have a number of green plover 
nests here and I notice that many of 
the early eggs are frosted. Grouse do 
not suffer in the same way—they nest 
in the heather and I think their eggs 
stand a lot more frost. 

In Norfolk for many years I was 











THE PANELLING AND CANOPIES 
AT BUCKLAND 
See letter *“‘ At Buckland”, 


looking after a very good wild pheasant 
shoot where one year (1939) 1,800 
were shot and in 1940 over 2,000 on 
about 3,500 acres. Here we nearly 
always suffered from frosted eggs, and 
I used to pick up all the early pheas- 
ant nests except a few which were 
really well protected. This largely 
stopped pheasants sitting on frosted 
eggs.— CHARLES W. J. Howarp, Com 
mander, R.N. (retd.), Delnabo, Tomin- 
toul, Ballindalloch, Banffshive, N.B. 

[Country Lire has frequently 
urged the modification of the lapwing 
protection measures, on the grounds 
that many, if not most, of the early 
eggs are wasted, owing to cultivation 
of the land, frost, and the activities 
of crows, rooks, magpies, etc.—ED.] 


WILD BOARS IN ENGLAND 


S1r,—Can you, or any of your readers 


tell me when the wild boar became 
extinct as a feral animal in Great 
Britain ? 

It is said that King Je x6 I, a 
one time, contemplated porting 
wild boars from France t e-stock 
the New Forest, and it would rerefore 
seem that the species becan extinct 
in the Kingdom prior to t' _ sevél 
teenth century.—MALCOLM ASTLE 
Burgh Castle, Suffolk. a 

[There are many record of wilc 
boars in Britain up to the — xteenth 
century. Lydekker, in h apie 
Mammals, quotes Erdeswick ecoutl 
of the animals in Chartk Park, 
Staffordshire, written just <l0r to 
1600, in which comment made 
upon the large number of wil — 
to be found therein. It is pe 
that the wild boar was ext ag 
as a truly wild animal at t yr 


the sixteenth or beginnin 
seventeenth century.—ED.] 
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Insurance 


11 War Time 


1 time when danger unprecedented stands on 
threshold, there may well be many for whom 
ordinary hazards of our pre-war business 
domestic lives have lost significance. It is 
to remember, however, that these continue 
may be sharpened even by present 


ittons. 


‘ter 220 years of continuous endeavour the 
yal Exchange Assurance is maintaining in 


ery Way possible its normal Service of Insurance. 
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FEEDING VEGETABLES 


By A. H. LEWIS, Ph.D., F.1.C. Jealott’s Hill Research Station 
ii raiastesieremninienieneeseesiini ons --sssee esteeidiciianeeeeeee 


ROPS must be fed, but feeding alone is not enough for high yields. 

~ The soil must be in a fit state for good, deep roots, and _ the first 

aim of every gardener should be to make his soil crumbly. This ideal 

condition is achieved by adding farmyard manure or compost. Lime 

and winter frosts also help. A crumbly soil contains air for the roots 

to breathe, allows excess water to drain through, yet holds moisture in 
dry periods, does not form hard clods, and is easily worked. 

The second aim must be to keep the soil sweet or, as the scientists say, 
non-acid. Most vegetable crops cannot thrive in sour or acid soil and 
the few, such as potatoes, which can, do at least as well in a non-acid 
soil. Lime should be applied every three or four years. 

_ Plants need many kinds of food. These are present in soils in two 
forms—a reserve supply which cannot be drawn on by plants and a 
current supply which can. 

_ The gardener is only concerned with the current supply which varies 
In size from soil to soil, but even in rich soils is seldom sufficient to meet 
the large needs of vegetable crops. Plant foods must, therefore, be 
added to the soil in the form which plants can use at once. Farmyard 
manure and compost contain a variety of plant foods, but not enough 
of the three foods, nitrogen, phosphates and potash, needed by plants 
in the largest amounts. This lack can only be filled by fertilizers. 

Nitrogen, gives bulk and greenness, phosphates help root develop- 
ment and ripening, and potash governs starch and sugar formation in 
the plan’. The three form a team and no one member can produce its 
full eff unless the others are present in full supply. 

Soils vey in the amounts of plant foods they contain. Heavy soils 
contai » phosphate and more potash than light soils. Vegetable 
crops n°» so much plant food that these differences between soils are 
seldon ortant. All three foods are needed in about the same pro- 
Portic most vegetable crops on most soils. 

The» ner can, if he wishes, buy fertilizers containing single plant 
»ply them separately or after mixing them together, but it 
pler and safer to use a good ‘‘complete’’ fertilizer. The 

Ore Fertilizer, sponsored by the Ministry of Agriculture, 
imple. This contains 7 per cent. N. (nitrogen), 7 per cent. 
horic acid) and 7 per cent. KO (potash), and should 
ipplied at about 2 or 3 ounces per square yard and lightly 
re sowing the seed or planting out. 

s, like cabbage, and spinach, need extra nitrogen applied 

igs when the crop is growing rapidly or appears to need a 
stimul tro-Chalk, nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia at a 
res Ct iding to about half an ounce per square yard, are suitable 
ertili: this job. 


: . Expert Advice Series No. 2. 
PLA JTECTION LTD. YALDING, KENT. 
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T" evidence is_ that 
more nitrogen could 
be used with advantage on 


wheat. All fields except those in the best heart will 


respond. It is essential, however, that nitrogen be 
used to the best advantage, and not wasted. Its effect 
on wheat depends on when it is applied. If wheat 
looks backward in early spring it should receive 
nitrogen in February or March. Otherwise top dressing 
(1-2 cwts. sulphate of ammonia depending on the 
fertility of the field) should be deferred until late April 
or early May, when tillering is finished. The plant will 
then use the nitrogen to produce fuller ears rather than 
more tillers. Even if the crop is so weak in early 
spring that something must be done to save it, only 
a small dressing should be given 
then, the rest being withheld until 


the first or second week of May. 


USE 
NITROGEN WISELY 
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FARMING NOTES 





PASTEURISATION| 


AND THE FARMER 


INCE Lord Woolton received 

a deputation from the medical 

profession urging the compul- 

sory pasteurisation of the milk 

supply, this thorny problem 
has come to the front again. Appar- 
ently discussions are going on between 
the Ministry of Food, the Ministry of 
Health and the Ministry of Agriculture, 
all of whom are concerned, and before 
long we should get some statement of 
Government intentions and _ policy. 
Until quite recently most farmers 
have objected strongly to the idea of 
pasteurisation being made compulsory. 
But these objections are not so strong 
to-day because farmers recognise the 
fact that in most of the cities and 
bigger towns about 80 per cent. of 
the milk is already being pasteurised. 
This is being done not altogether from 
the public health point of view but 
as a commercial convenience. Milk 
distributors have found to their cost 
that they must have some means of 
preserving milk from one day to 
another in order to balance supplies 
with demand. Demand is, of course, 
pretty constant nowadays under the 
rationing scheme, but even so con- 
siderable gallonages have to be carried 
over during the summer when sup- 
plies are easier, and this is just the 
time of year when milk is liable to go 
sour. The view is also gaining ground 
that if milk producers can gain the 
whole-hearted confidence of the doc- 
tors this will be to their advantage 
after the war, when no doubt they 
will be concerned again to increase 
the consumption of liquid milk. 
Whatever may be said for or against 
pasteurisation, if this process appeals 
to the majority of the medical pro- 
fession as the one means of making 
milk “safe,” then it is probably good 
business for farmers to abandon their 
objections. It does not really matter 
to the farmer who is selling his milk 
wholesale how his milk is treated 
subsequently. His concern as a busi- 
ness man is to get the best market 
he can for it, and that is, of course, 
the liquid market. I believe that these 
views are gaining ground and probably 
represent the opinions of the majority 
of dairy farmers at the present time. 

* * * 


UT among the milk-producing 

fraternity there are a great many 
producer-retailers. If the pasteurisa- 
tion of milk were made compulsory 
in the smaller towns as well as the 
bigger towns, some of them would be 
squeezed out of business unless they 
got together and erected a pasteurising 
plant for their joint use. This is some- 
thing which the Milk Marketing Board 
might very well undertake in the 
towns where any considerable pro- 
portion of the milk is supplied diiect 
to consumers by producer-retailers. 
So far as the producer-retailers supply- 
ing the villages are concerned, I 
cannot see that there is any prospect 
of their being brought under any rule 
requiring pasteurisation. It is not 
practical politics to consider forcing 
them to send their milk perhaps four 
or five miles into some centre to have 
it pasteurised and then get it back 
again for delivery in the village where 
itis produced. Nor would it be reason- 
able, even if the material were avail- 
able, to require every producer- 
retailer to have his own small-scale 
pasteurising plant. The policy in 
these cases must surely be to insist on 
the highest possible standards of 
hygiene in the cowshed and dairy, 
and regular veterinary inspection of 
the cows to ensure that these herds 
supplying milk direct to the public 
are healthy and, so far as clinical 
examination can show, clear of dis- 
ease. This may very well be the 


outcome of the present talks about 
pasteurisation and the safety of t} 
milk supply. 


I 


ne 
* * * 


MUST say that, in spite of Pro. 
fessor Garrod’s article in ( OUNTRY 


LiFE on February 12, I stil! have a 
sneaking feeling that milk as the cow 
gives it is really best for the human 
being. Pasteurisation or boil ig adds 
nothing to the virtue of the milk and 
must, I feel, destroy somet\ing. | 
know that London milk with my 


porridge always tastes rather dead 
compared with what I get at home. 
The doctors who went to sce Lord 
Woolton brushed aside the idea that 
raw milk has any special qualities, 
but I am not so sure. Is not the ideal 
to ensure that every dairy herd in the 
country is healthy and as clear of 
disease as regular veterinary inspec- 
tion can ensure? This would be sound 
policy anyway from the agricultural 
standpoint because, to-day, we are 
bearing a heavy burden of luss through 
preventable diseases. From the public 
health standpoint there is, 1 feel, some 
danger in trying to safeguard too 
completely against infection from 
tuberculosis and the other diseases 
that milk can carry. The child brought 
up in a glass case, as one might say, 
will one day have to meet iniection, 
and will have built up no resistance. 
Then there may be serious trouble. 


* * * 
HAVE seen this happen in a dairy 
herd which for five years had con- 
sistently maintained a clean bill of 
health on the tuberculin test. The 
owner congratulated himself on having 
rid his herd of this trouble. Then two 
cf a neighbour’s cows broke through 
en to his pastures and brought in- 
fection. At the next test 13 of his 
cows went down and it was two years 
before he could show a clean bill of 
health again. His herd went down 
like a house of cards at the first puff 
of wind because his cows had never 
met this type of infection and had 
not developed any resistance to it. 
So I feel it is a matter for serious 
consideration whether, rather than 
push pasteurisation at all costs, It 
would not be sounder national policy 
to give every child a controlled dose 
of tuberculosis in mild vaccine form 
at the start of life. Resistance would 
be developed and no serious trouble 
later on in life need be feared on this 
score. I believe that this policy was 
adopted quite widely in France and 
Germany before the war. Before I 
leave the subject I want to make It 
quite clear that clean, healthy herds 
are a necessity from the farmint 
standpoint, quite apart from con- 
siderations of public health. 
* * * 
OME of us had managed to clea! 
our cattle of warble trouble 
before the war by using the ders 
treatment systematically. Dem 
then became difficult to get and the 
treatment was given up. Now - 
Ministry of Agriculture rec mmends 
a substitute. This is a solution © 
nicotine sulphate, hydrated lime an 
water in the following pr¢ portions 
2 fluid ounces nicotine 
solution, 1 lb. hydrated lime 
of water. Place the lime in 
add water gradually, st 
prevent lumps and then 
nicotine sulphate solution. 
be used within an hour of 1 
dressing being applied to t 
on the backs of cattle e\ 
weeks from the middle of - 
long as maggots appear. 
that this treatment will not | 
in these busy days. CINcI? 
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t should 
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HE ESTATE MARKET 





wo or three considerable 
transactions, not all as yet 
1”’ (to use a familiar 


“releast 

word of the moment) testify 

to the .omplete confidence 
lt by large land: wners in the steady 
maintenance ind_ values. Of 


ys been the policy 


ourse, it has \ 
{ prudent pr ty owners to con- 
olidate their es ; by the acquisition 
f outlying land ‘ne holding of which 
nabled them iy that what they 
wned lay in a 1g fence. 

Surprising!: profitable purchases 
have often beer made in that way, 


tunities have left 
me instances. Very 
nce of making some 
been repeated. One 
years ago, in the 
“was quite remark- 


nd neglected 
, sore feeling 11 
rarely has the 
kuch coveted d 
xample a fe 
Western count 


able. A landowner needed a few 
hundreds of acres to round off the 
woodland portion of his estate. That 
woodland, with the rest of an exten- 
sive estate, came under the hammer, 
and fell to a wealthy stranger, who 


popped up unexpectedly, at a bid far 
what the adjoining 


in excess of 

owner’s agent at the auction felt able 
to offer. Within a few months the 
buver’s executors had the melan- 


choly task of realising what had been 
bought but a short time before. 


FOR A TRIFLING SUM 


HIS chance was seized and much 

more than the woodland had to be 
bought to ensure getting possession of 
it, but a London firm managed to dis- 
pose of the surplus acreage on terms 
that reduced the net cost of a valuable 
addition to their client’s estate to a 
trifling sum. Another proof was thus 
given of the wisdom of making a bold 
bid. Would-be buyers should bear 
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in mind another maxim: Be prompt 
with an offer. So many intimations 
of coming auctions are qualified by a 
note that they are “subject to private 
treaty in the meanwhile.’’ It is 
certain that private offers will be 
made and an adequate offer may 
relieve him who makes it of the 
anxiety and delay of having to wait 
for the formalities of the hammer. 


THE IMPERIAL SERVICE 
COLLEGE 


INDSOR freeholds and Crown 

leaseholds, mostly under requi- 
sition and in occupation by the 
Government or the Windsor Borough 
Council, are for auction on March 23 
by Messrs. Hampton and Sons. What 
are termed “‘compensation’’ rentals 
produce nearly £3,570 a year, but 
these offer no real indication of the 
ultimate value of the properties. 

The coming auction is in conse- 
quence of the amalgamation two or 
three years ago of the Imperial 
Service College and Haileybury Col- 
lege, and the sale will be held under 
the sanction of the Board of Education. 
Among the freeholds are: (Lot 1) 
the principal scholastic accommoda- 
tion, including Kipling House, school 
buildings, the chapel and 11 acres 
of fine frontage, and the present 
rent is £2,600 a year. An island 
and boathouse on the Thames, and 
Lawrence House, in Alma Road, let 
at £300 a year on requisition, are 
other lots. There are substantial 
rents (under requisition) of the six or 
seven Crown leaseholds, which are 
mainly in Osborne Road. The auction 
is worth the consideration of anyone 
wanting a sound investment for 
eventual income. Copies of the 
particulars may be had from the 
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Arlington Street office of Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons, who, in accord- 
ance with the rules now prevailing, 
make a nominal charge of a shilling. 
Approximately 430 acres of 
the Killiechassie estate have been 
divided into three lots, by Mr. 
C. W. Ingram, for auction at an early 
date. Fishing in the Tay goes with 
the three farms. There is a notable 
rock garden on the bank of the Tay, 
in the 18 acres of Erigmore, a residence 
in the Dunkeld district, which is in 
the hands of Mr. Ingram for disposal. 
Charming pools and streams are 
a feature of the Killiechassie section 
of the Tay. In the topmost stretch of 
the river, between Aberfeldy and 
Grandtully Bridge, the salmon taken 
have varied from 200, in 1911, to 250, 
the average over a period of 10 years 
from 1914 having been just over 200. 
Careful records have been kept of 
the fishing in most parts of the Tay, 
and some of the figures concerning 
this river are astonishing, but, of 
course, reveal the differing charac- 
teristics of one part and another. 


TAY SALMON FISHING 
T is worth while recalling, however, 
that the tidal portion yielded a 
salmon in 1907 that turned the scale 
at over 611b., and au earlier and 
authenticated catch on the estuary, 
in the year 1869, scaled 84 Ib., and it 
was caught in a sparling net. Rod 
fishing in the Tay, naturally the 
paramount interest, has sometimes 
given as many as 275 fish to one rod 
in the autumn season, but this was in 
the very valuable Taymount stretch, 
where on one occasion some years ago 
Lord Ruthven hooked a 54-pounder. 
Of all the notable and some- 
times exasperating experiences with 
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LANDOWNERS ADDING TO ACREAGES 


the bigger fish in the Tay surely none 
surpasses that of a former Bishop of 
Bristol, who played a salmon for 
nine or ten hours and at last lost it. 


1,285 ACRES FOR £37,950 

AST KENT farms are again in 

keen demand, and the sale of 
an aggregate acreage of approximately 
a couple of square miles of farms in 
East Kent, for a total of £37,950, is 
announced by Messrs. Alfred J. 
Burrows, Clements, Winch and Sons’ 
Ashford office. Attention has been 
recently drawn, in the Estate Market 
columns of Country LIFE, to the 
comparative, but easily comprehen- 
sikle, temporary indifference of farmers 


and investors to this fertile and 
beautiful portion of a _ delightful 
county. Now that a return to rural 


quietude begins to be more generally 
enjoyed there, the demand for farms 
is reviving, and it is helped by the 
still very moderate level of prices, 
admitting of a well-founded expecta- 
tion of capital appreciation in due 
course. It would be interesting to 
have a comparison, such as Mr. 
Burrows could make, if he cared to 
do so, between the amount of work 
involved in his sale of the dozen farms 
named in his list, and that in the sale 
of some of the great acreages that 
passed under his hammer in the years 
before the war. Probably he has 
handled more landed estates at 
auction than any other practitioner, 
and they have entailed selling in 
nearly every part of England and 
Wales. Often his day’s aggregate has 
greatly exceeded that now mentioned 
inrespect of Kentish farms. The farms 
just sold are at Eastry, Rodmersham, 
Boughton Aluph, Aldington, and on 
the Sussex border. ARBITER. 
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FOR OUR 





1943 CATALOGUE 
of VEGETABLE SEEDS, FERTILISERS, Etc. 


FREE ON REQUEST ONLY. 





If you will WRITE NOW a copy will be posted to 
you immediately—but we may only send on request. 
Our Flower Seed Catalogue may only be sent to Cus- 
tomers who pay Id. for this Catalogue beforehand. 





“The better the Seed the ketter the Crop.” 








SUTTON & SONS Lrov., READING 











What 
will the 


harvest 
be? 


The answer must be, “Better 
than ever before”. To achieve 
the best harvest you’ve ever 
had, you must work hard, you 
must sow the best seeds, and 
above all, you must put back 
into your earth the essential 
elements last year’s crops took 
from it. You must feed the soil 
with a well-compounded com- 
plete fertilizer. 


To help you get every avail- 
able ounce of food from your 
garden the 
has given us a 
licence to make Fisons National 


and_ allotment, 


Government 


Growmore Fertilizer—a complete 





fertilizer suitable for all vege- 


table crops, and recommended 
by the Government’s advisers. 
It is packed in 7 Ib. (2s. 9d.); 
14 Ib. (4s. 6d.); 28 Ib. (7s. 6d.); 
56 Ib.(13s. 6d.) ; and 1 cwt. (255.) 
bags. 7 lbs. is sufficient for 30 
square yards. 


The maximum quantity of Complete 
Fertilizer (such as Fisons National 
Growmore Fertilizer) that a gardener 
may acquire without a permit is 3 
cwt. in any one period of 90 days. 


It’s Fisons for 
Fertilizers 


If you are unable to obtain Fisons Fertilizers through your Seedsman, 
send your order direct to FISONS Limited (Horticultural Department), 


Harvest House, Ipswich. 
Pioneers of granular fertilizers. 


Largest makers of complete fertilizers. 
Price List 


sent on application. 
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NEW BOOKS 





A CHAMPION oft: 


THE CHURCH 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRINC 


O institution in our times, 

I should imagine, has been 

so violently attacked from 

within as the Church of 

England is attacked by Mr. Joseph 

McCulloch in We Have Our Orders 
(Michael Joseph, 10s. 6d.). 

Mr. McCulloch is still a young 
man. He began life in a mean street 
in Liverpool; he was brought up in 
the Church of England and learned to 
love it. Even to-day, he says, life to 
him is inconceivable without the 
Church of England. He made his way 
to Oxford, took orders, and is now an 
incumbent in Essex. He is known as 
the author of several books, notably 
that plea for militant Christianity 
The Faith that Must Offend; and he 
is, one cannot doubt after reading this 
book, a man of both faith and fire. 
He wants to see the* Church of 
England disestablished, and his chief 
complaint about it is that faith and 
fire are nowhere to be found within 
its borders, that it is packed with 
place-hunting comfortable men, and 
that, in face of the world’s urgent 
needs to-day, it has nothing to offer, 
being merely a reflection of the laisser 


faive political constitution in which it 


is embedded. 
IN THE LAST DITCH 


“Tf ever there was an institution 
in a last ditch,’’ he says, “it is the 
present Church.’’ He finds that “‘ there 
are greater movements of the spirit 
outside than inside the Church”; 
that ‘‘the most solid fact in the 
religious situation in England to-day” 
is that “Mr. and Mrs. Bull have 
rejected the Establishment”; and 
that, though ‘‘there is a strong body 
of opinion in favour of a new enthusi- 
asm and a new freedom in the Church, 
the feeling against it is within the 
Church itself.’’ 

What the Church has not noticed, 
Mr. McCulloch argues, or what, if it 
has noticed, it has ignored, is that the 
future belongs without question to 
working men and women. These are 
about to take command of the world, 
and the Church of England, en- 
trenched in the privileges and securi- 
ties of the middle class, has to make 
up its mind what it is going to do 
about it. Now it is sitting on the 
fence, but it has to commit itself. 
“The issue for the Church in the 
twentieth century is that of extreme 
wealth and poverty. All other issues 
are secondary. The justice of the 
Kingdom we have immediately to 
seek is social justice, 
and all else can be 
safely left to be 
added unto us.” 

This must not 
be interpreted as a 
scuttle to the side of 
th. coming winners. 
M. McCulloch’s 
point is not so much 
that the Church 
needs the people, 
though there is that, 
as that the people 
need the Church. 
He sees them about 
to enter upon a tre- 
mendous inheritance 
spiritually unpre- 
pared. The working 
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By Thomas Hennell 


By Metius Chappell 


COVER HIS FACE 
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§ 
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: 

: BRITISH ENGINEERS 
§ 

§ 

§ By Neil Bell 

S, 


man, he writes, “needs a fe th whic 


provides a higher sanctior and ay 
thority in daily living than idividua 
expediency and the utilitar: 4 materi 
alism which to-day largely lour hj 
thoughts and motives and v. ch bring 
about his present utter s -interes 
and consequent disinteg tion of 
character.”’ 
WORKING MAN’S V DRLD 

It is a question of s ving th 
working man from himsel. —the ex 
pression is Mr. McCulloch and if 
the Church of England can’! jo it, hy 
doesn’t see what can. Th © is on 
point on which I would di “er from 
him. I would remind him his ow 
opinion that there are greaicr move 
ments of the spirit outside the Churc! 
than inside, and that “Ged fulfil 
Himself in many ways.’ Que thin 
I am sure of is that spiritual life wil 
find its channels, and by the merd 


fact of being in them will make then 
valid, and that these channels need 
not necessarily have anything to do 
with either Establishment or Dis 
establishment. Mr. McCulloch himself 
quotes the words of Mr. Middleton 
Murry, which are worth taking to 
heart, concerning ‘‘the great com: 
munion of the saints, of whom mos 
were uncanonised, and many ur 
believing.” 

However, it appears to be Mr 
McCulloch’s view that the salvatior 
of England’s soul depends on tht 
Church of England, and, as he is n 
mere idealist or ranter, he has pro} 
pounded here specific proposals for 
reform. Disestablishment is_ the 
corner-stone. It would be a renuncia- 
tion of privilege which, he feels, might 
well appeal to the people to whom the 
Church preaches the importance of 
sacrifice. He would give to all those 
in Orders—bishops, priests and deacons 
—a basic wage of £4 a week, so that 
working men would have a sense 0! 
community with priests who wer 
themselves living on a working man’ 
wages. Anything over the basic wage 
would be to meet special need, such 
as allowances on marriage or on the 
birth of children, or for the running 
of a car in the service of the work. 

He would be rigorous in recruit: 
ing the clergy, seeking them from thi 
professions and trades rather that 
from seminaries, and he would insist 
on a high standard of spiritual aware 
ness and mental efficiency. He would 
recruit women to the priesthood. He 
would abolish the titles of “‘ Reverend 

and “Venerable 


AAAAANAANAAG and especially “My 
§ lord.’”’ He wouldse 

th ts e couraged 
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statement made by a 
iber of Parliament, 
_ during the debate 
Plan. ‘‘ Possession 
y,” said Mr. Hogg, 
humiliation and not 
so long as _ there 
ho have not enough 
you don’t give the 


marches with a 
Conservative Me 
Mr. Quintin Hi 
on the Beverid 
of private pro} 

. ‘must remain 
an opportun! 
remain peop! 


to eat. - ; 
people social rm, they are going 
to give you ! revolution. And 
if you don’t § hem spiritual bread, 
says Mr. Mc ~h, they will betake 
themselves t cerial stones. 

In his 1 of an aphorism, Mr. 
McCulloch « nally goes wide of 
the mark. F ample: ‘‘If we lived 
for things ace, there would be 
no necessity e for them.”’ Calvary 
itself is the ‘+r to that, as well as 
numerous eX les of what the hymn- 
book calls “ + Calvaries.’’ I have 
written elses e, and I believe it to 
be true: “1 a fortunate tendency 
of the hums irit that it can dedi- 
cate itself eat enterprises for no 
other reas‘ n that they are great. 
It does no d even the assurance 
that they be successful.’’ That 
tendency ‘ e human spirit exists, 
fortunately, itside the Church as 
well as wit! t. 

CRAFTSM: “N AND ENGINEERS 

To Messrs. Collins’s delightful 


series of books ‘‘ Britain in Pictures”’ 
there are now added (4s. 6d. each) 


Mr. Thomas Hennell’s British Crafts- 
men and Mr. Metius Chappell’s British 
Engineers. In his account of the work 
of stone-masons, Mr. Hennell speaks 
of ‘the great fossil shells called 
ammonites, such as are often built 


into a wall for a ‘fancy’; some were 
as big as barrow-wheels. The quarry- 
man came up with a fresh load of 
stones and enquired what I thought 
of them. What was his opinion? I 
asked. ‘Well,’ said he, ‘I reckon God 
put them there at the Flood.’ ”’ 

You will find an amusing dis- 
putation on this point in Mr. Robert 
Graves’s book Wife to Mr. Milton, 
reviewed here recently. A Mr. Jones 
held the same view as this stone- 
mason of Mr. Hennell’s, but Milton 
would have none of it, and, in the 
turgid fashion which is Mr. Graves’s 
notion of a great poet speaking, he 
answers thus: “Mr. Jones is of 
opinion that it is a true shell which, 
having been conveyed here by the 
Flood in the days of the Patriarch 
Noah, was filled by the petrifying 
Juices of the Earth and became in tract 
of time a stone. Per contra I hold that 
this stone, with others similar to it, 
which I have seen in the form of 
oyster-shells, cockles, sea-urchins and 


the like, are not and were never shells 
(as he pretends) but are lapides sui 
generis, naturally moulded by an 


extraordinary plastic virtue latent in 


the Earth of those quarries wherein 
they discovered, in conscious 
mitation of the living creatures 
direct] ited by the hand of God.” 
THE “UTURE OF CRAFTS 

M ‘nnell is not so despondent 
about future of crafts as some 
writer 1 to be, but he has not 
much lence in a “revival” 
imp¢ ‘rom without. ‘A revival 
must tially be the work of 
indix inding for themselves the 
thin; ek.” Maybe our present 
“Pv will entail this seeking. 
fe ment when domestic life 
“4 deteriorated, communal 
ite S possible and organised : 
? rs ctive need (though one of 
oe replaces the axioms of 
ha “e, and may go some way 
ao : ‘ming the false and venal 


tence—(in art, music and 
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literature). Investments have become 
less substantial; work, especially in 
farm and field, has become again a 
common and wholesome means of 
livelihood : one which must quicken 
our sense of, values.’’ 

Mr. Chappell’s book is a con- 
sideration of the way in which, during 
what he calls the heroic age of British 
engineering, men arose who in some 
cases had had no training in engineer- 
ing, but out of sheer native ingenuity 
produced the great works called for 
by the expanding commerce of the 
time. Brindley, who could hardly 
read or write, but became the greatest 
maker of canals in his day; Metcalf, 
born blind and blind all his life, who 
nevertheless had an uncanny sense 
of country and made 180 miles of 
turnpike road: these are the sort of 
men one means. Strange how many 
of them were men of the North: 
Telford, Rennie, Stephenson, Brind- 
ley, Metcalf; though the South may 
claim Brunel and Benjamin Baker, 
whose Forth Bridge is so notable 
among those works which are at once 
subservient to a utilitarian purpose 
and of a beauty that lifts up the heart. 


CHATTERTON’S END 


All the sense of loss and longing 
consequent upon the untimely passing 
of youth and beauty is in the great 
Elizabethan line: ‘Cover her face. 
Mine eyes dazzle. She died young.” 

For the title of his new novel 
Mr. Neil Bell has adapted the opening 
of the line. Cover His Face (Collins, 
9s. 6d.) is founded on the life of 
Thomas Chatterton, the poet who died 
before he was 18 years old, but left 
behind him a body of work so great, 
so varied, and at its best so splendid, 
that the loftiest of later poets have 
gladly paid tribute to his memory 
and his fame. 

There has lain upon Chatterton’s 
reputation what is in the world’s eyes 
a stain: that he ended his life by his 
own hand. Leaving his native Bristol 
for London, he was disappointed at 
his lack of success, unable to obtain 
even enough food to eat, and swal- 
lowed arsenic. That is how the story 
goes, and so far as I know it has never 
before been challenged. But Mr. Bell 
challenges it. He asserts that Chatter- 
ton, so far from failing to ‘‘make 
good”’ financially, did pretty well— 
well enough at all events to make it 
unnecessary for him to commit suicide 
to end a state of misery. Indeed, says 
Mr. Bell, he did not commit suicide 
at all. What, in this author’s view, 
was the fashion of “the wondrous 
boy’s’’ life and death you may find 
from these most readable pages. 


° 





HE seventy-fifth volume of 

Whitaker's Almanack maintains all 
the qualities for which the Almanack has 
been famous. Changes are inevitable 
and reflect the changes in national life. 
For instance the subject of Govern- 
mentand Public Offices, which required 
eight pages in the first Whitaker's 
Almanack (1869) and 80 pages in 1939, 
now occupies 101 pages. The Diary 
of the War, and a reprint of Govern- 
ment by Party, which appeared in the 
1932 edition and is now extended to 
cover the period that has_ since 
elapsed are two important features. 
It might perhaps be regarded as 
throwing light on the extraordinary 
width of the field which Whitaker’s 
covers with such completeness, to 
state that the 80-page Index contains 
upwards of 30,000 references. As 
usual there are three editions of the 
Almanack, the Library Edition, with 
14 coloured maps, at a guinea; the 
Complete Edition, at 10s.; and the 
Shorter Edition, containing only the 
first 704 pages of the full book, at 6s. 
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UNDER COVER 


| ae and figures about 
the war effort of British 
Railways are quite rightly 
kept “ under cover.” There 
is small wisdom in giving 
gratuitous information to an 
inquisitive enemy. 

But known facts plus a 
little imagination reveal a 
story of enormous industry 
and resourceful organisation. 

The railways, apart from 
the domestic transport needs 
of the country, are called 
to haul a 


upon gigantic 


amount of additional traffic. 


| 
i 


Imports from overseas, and 
exports for war zones are con- 
veyed by rail. Workpeople 
in ever-growing thousands are 
carried to and from factories, 


both old and new. Troops 


| coming and troops going are 
| 


transported by rail. 

In face of these extra bur- 
dens, in face of increased 
| difficulties in operation and 

the trying conditions of black- 

out, is there any wonder that 
domestic 


facilities for 


passenger travel have had to 


be substantially curtailed ? 





BRITISH RAILWAYS 


GWR - LMS 


- LNER - SR 


Carrying the War Had 








Sn 
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HERE are quite considerable crowns 

to most of the new hats, judging by 

past standards at any rate. The 

hats are meant to be worn well fitted 
on to the head. Even the pill-boxes that are 
tilted forward are generally attached to some 
kind of skull cap or snood that moors them 
on securely, while the roll hats that sit well 
back have crowns shaped something like a 
baby’s bonnet that pulls on. Chip straw 
sailors have deep crowns and turn-up edges 
about an inch and a half deep to their wide 
brims. Hartnell shows a bright grass green 
one, both brim and crown of which are oval, 
to wear with a very gay print frock. Worth 
show shiny black straws simply trimmed with 
ribbon with their long dusty pink coats over 
print frocks. These big sailors are most 
becoming. 


These hats mean two main styles of 
hairdressing, the swept-up cotffure dressed 
high on the top where curls and bangs can 
be put inside a crown without being too 
much disarranged, and the smooth crown 
with either a sleek roll or a cloud of hair 
framing the face. For both styles the front 
hair is swept up on top and the ears always 
show. Monsieur Georges Barranger tells 
me that his smartest clients are all putting 
up their hair, as they consider it definitely 
adds the right finish to the new clothes and 
looks well with the new hats. If the hair is 
short he sweeps it across at the back, waves 
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it to the shape of the head and 
arranges it in soft sausage curls 
on top. When it is longer, it is 
divided in two by a parting 
running across from one temple 
to the other, the back is swept 
up smoothly, twisted together 
in the centre and the end coiled 
into a fat sausage curl right on 
top from left to right. The front 
hair is combed well up into: three 
or four big loose curls arranged 
in a cluster. A photograph on 
this page shows this coiffure. The 
hair must be carefully cut so that 
it dovetails together in the centre 
or it looks untidy. To be effective, 
it should be kept smooth and sleek and 
neat at the back; it is easy to arrange and 
easy to keep tidy. Monsieur Georges will 
add to nature with a postiche at the top 
if he does not consider the curls to be 
sufficiently imposing. Contrary to the 
accepted theory, the high cotffure does not 
add ten years, but it does not suit everyone 
and some women prefer to keep their hair 
down to soften the neckline. For them, there 
are all kinds of ways with the crown always 
smooth and shining and able to take a 
skull cap. There is the sleek roll running 
from one temple right round to the other, 
the page boy or rolled-under style, and a 
coiffure that has the front hair right up on 


1943 


AND COIFFURES 


ANG 


@ Backward movement —a roll of 
gay taffeta ribbon attached to a 
crown under which the curls on 


top nestle. Erik. 


@ Forward movement —a beret in 
shining black straw with candy 
pink and black taffeta ribbons. 


Ctto Lucas. 


top as in the photograph, and the back ha 


arranged in curls on the nape of the 


Whichever way you do your 
brushing of it is vitally important 
never look shining without. There 
no more of the brushes with bristles 
almost in a circle, but one firm is sti 
the hairbrush that is like an enlar¢ 


brush with a narrow back and fiv: 


bristles. This is made in very small 
but if you can get one it is splendid 
the set of the hair. It is also poss 
sionally to buy the kind of hairbr 
has the bristles set on a detachable | 
aluminium base which cannot abs: 
or harbour germs or dirt, and : 
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Girls’: Outfits 


ee 


Girls’ Grey Flannel Girls’ Well-Tailored 
COAT COSTUME & COAT 

‘hail obtainable j ; to match in Blue Frieze. ' 
c. am See ay les The Coat has a semi-fitting half — 

Sizes 24” to 32” semi-fitting, belted back and adaptable neck 4 
, th volute. fastening. 
| CAR Sizes 24” to 42”, shaped back, with COSTUME sizes 4 & 5, 85/9 TAILORING for the small woman is a specialised study, 
alas adaptable 2-piece half belt. » 6 to 9, 90/- and we illustrate an example of our expert’s work. 
Te" Sizes 24. 61/6 to 42”, 90/9 COAT = — ” This delightful suit which can be worn with or without 
akin Ri " . : 44”, 90/ a blouse is designed in fine black cloth relieved with 
oot UNE end fall approx. 2/3 per size einai “as ere ae canary; it can be copied in other colour combinations 
Fs every 2”, U208 : : , ' ; 
ra des cus a ; nas As sketch, size 6 Costume, at 90/- such as wine with blue. 
Oe te ae Pll snag 32 (U209) Size 40 Coat at 86/3 (Small Women’s Clothes—First Floor) 
idin Scudder B e _ Coat (70/-), Blue stitched Felt HAT to match 
ccd anit a (5/6, also in bottle, at 21/9. Blue Cellular Weave 

"9 Q 


shi Fy 3ser), scarlet tie and BLOUSE to tone at 14/3. ; 
wr waite p lin school blouse. Also in Grey Frieze and Navy Serge & en a m & r p e G y 


- WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.! 
—-~— LANgham 4444 (Debenhams Ltd) 








Bi NSON LTD. OXFORD CIRCUS, W.1. MUSeum 7700 y 
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be taken out and washed. This is made 
with wooden backs and handles and plastic 
Other new ideas 
in brushes are the clothes brushes made in 
the same shape as the brushes used with a 
pan for the floor. These are splendid, as they 
are such a convenient shape to hold and have 
long bristles which take loose hair and dust 
brushes have a 
U-shaped handle attached, so that one can 
slip one’s fingers in without taking hold of 
This saves the bristles 


ones in all kinds of colours. 


up rapidly. The new nail 


the bristles. 
makes them easy to use. 
* xk * 


A! Asprey’s there are still some lovely 
dressing cases with enamel and tortoise- 
shell fittings, but they are so few as to be 
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and 


and released into one big sausage curl. 
is curled up. 


quantities throughout the country. 


& Hair goes ub—is swept across at the back, dovetailed 
A} The front hair 



















Hairbrushes with the bristles attached to a separate 
section which slips out and can be washed without 
damaging the back. The nail brush shows the new handle 
grip, easy for holding. These are on sale in limited 










almost museum pieces, Fo 
wedding gifts there is alsy . 
tremendous selection of attrac 
tive table mats made from old 
prints, flower prints, Londo 
street cries, birds and hunting 
prints. Trays for 
tables are made with 
print in the centre 

match chintzes. 


lressing 
. flowe 
at will 


For flowerless cit homes 
there are the exquisit gToups 
of plastic flowers | Sybil 
Pitman; each one 5 indi. 


vidual, and the col 
arranged beautifully 
I was at Asprey’s t 
a group in a big stone 
bowl with a mixe 
of pink and blue flow 
a herbaceous border. Another 
smaller group in a basket vase 
was of flowers in nasturtium 
colourings. Miniature bowl 
held wild cyclamen, beauti- 
fully modelled and _ natural 
looking. Posies for the 
button-hole were in mixed 
flowers, or sometimes a flower 
and its fruit were made into 
a spray, a rosy apple or pear 
with blossom, or a few acorn 
and oak leaves. 


P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 
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HIS most elegant 

and absolutely 
undetectable, 
maternity two- 
piece, is one of 
Barri’s Spring 
models. Designed 
§ by the White 
House, it is in navy 





crepe, with collar 
and cuffs of white 
sharkskin. 
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obtainable only at 
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CROSSWORD No. 685 


A prize of two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. 
Solutions should be addressed (in a closed envelope) “Crossword No, 685, CounTRY 
Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ and must reach this 
office not later than the first post on the morning of Thursday, March’18, 1943. 
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CE COTE ORT ee OE 


SOLUTION TO No. 684. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of March 5, will be announced next week, 

ACROSS.—1, Booking office; 10, Fretted; 11, Tactics; 12, Edam; 
13, Livid; 14, Ossa; 17, Needing; 18, Hidings; 19, Oak tree; 22, Good fun; 
24, Tang; 25, Devil; 26, Lift; 29, Arizona; 30, Auction; 31, The golden 
eggs. DOWN.—2, Operate; 3, Kate; 4, Nudging; 5, Ostrich; 6, Face; 
7, Crimson; 8, Afternoon teas; 9, Assassinating; 15, Tiara; 16, Idiot; 
20, Kentish; 21, Eyebatl; 22, Grimace; 23, Fairing; 27 & 28, Long Acre. 
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ACROSS. 

—— that pass 
each other in passing.” 

—Longfellow (four words, 5, 2, 3, 5) 


“ 





, and speak 


. Jo March’s sister (4) 

. Eggs (3) 

. Send the top last (4) 

. What presumably confronted Mother Hul 


bard’s dog (two words, 5, 4) 


. He choked them off (4) 

. River that might produce a bore (4) 
. And another in France (5) 

. In abnormal fashion (15) 

. They sing at last (5) 

. It gives a lead. Got it? (4) 


A merely repetitive lady (4) 


. Where the paper-seller disposes of his wares 


(two words, 4, 5) 


26. Water-carrier that will vegetate in the pr 


sence of its kin (4) 


28. Cathedral city (3) 


1. Domicile of an old woman (4) 


9 


3 


18. Mixed help from a classical mou 
19. Entity (3) 


30 


31. 


32 


and 5. Military baggage plus 10, and out jumps 
the cat’s child ! (two words, 3, 5) 
. Ivy round the saint’s pedestal makes hin 


. ‘Take of English flowers these 


. Elm tree castle, one might say (4) | 
. Fortress only a degree less insubstantial that 


> 


one in Spain (four words, 6, 2, 3, 4) 
DOWN 
Where you may be led, not necessarily by the 


horticulturist himself! (four words, 2, $ 
6, 4 


quite stuffy ! (5) 


Spring’s full-faced primroses, 
Summer’s wild ——- —— 
—Kipling (two words, ‘1, 4) 





. She is approaching five hundred |‘) 

. Little blossomy character in H.J. 5.Pinajor 
(9 ’ 

} Should we conclude that the othr fellow 
sage? (9) 

. Plus XC (two words, 3, 6) : 

. It may contain Goldilocks and Little Re 


Riding-Hood (9) 
. Wireless appeal (3) in (3) 
il } 





. Colloquial language (5) 

. A Chaldean city forms half th 
range (4) . 

. Sown in somewhat disorderly fas 

A French fairy will pay the cost 

he had a where 
—Samuel 


mountall 


m (4) 


itler (3) 





. “For every 





Mr. Ernest W. Grayson, Du 
Chester Road North, Sutton 


683 is 
averick 


yidfield 


The winner of Crossword N 
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3) ARBITERS 


> Nthe hey-“ay of Victorian grandeur, 
./ Courtaulds were firmly established 
as acknowledged leaders of fashion. 
Outstanding among contemporary manu- 
facturers, Courtaulds were producing rich 
and beautiful fabrics, which accorded 
with the stately formalism of the period. 


The fame of Courtaulds silks, and in 
particular their black crape, was not 
confined to England. Orders flowed 
in from overseas, and selling organi- 
sations were established in America 
ind Europe — forerunners of the 


COURTAULDS —the greatest name in RAYON 














OF FASHION 


world-wide distribution existing today. 
To the present generation the name ot 
Courtaulds is famous for rayon and all 
the lovely fabrics made with it. Unfortu- 
nately, Courtaulds rayon is scarce in war 
time, when National needs take prece- 
dence. It will return with peace more 
beautiful and versatile than before. 

Nor is this all. The name of Courtaulds 
will be associated with new developments 
destined to benefit mankind in a manne: 
not less notable than the evoln- 

tion and pertection of rayon 
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VIVELLA HOUSE NOTTING Ham 


= A REGISTERED TRADE MARK 





















SUEDE 
JACKETS 



















(Above) Tailored in specially 
selected skins, zip fastened and 
fully lined. Dark sapphire, 
light green or chestnut. 3 sizes. 


12 coupons. £6. 19.1 i 


Neat fitting suede waistcoat, 
woollen lined. In tan only. 


Sizes 36, 38, 40 
pont 67/ 3 








(Right) This jacket has snug fitting 
hipline and yoke at back. Grain collar 
and fully lined. Red-brown, light navy 


or green. 3 sizes. £5 is i] 
e ” 


12 coupons. 












Gored skirt in lovery Scotch 
tweed. Blue, brown or green 
flecks on natural ground. 
Hip sizes 36, 38, 40. 


6 coupons. 44/ { | 
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“T have had these Veldtschoen Boots for about 15 
years. Hundreds of times I have worn them on my 
fishing outings through wet grass and swampy 
land. I have often been wet through but always 
my feet have been bone dry and warm as toast.” 


eldtschoe 


GUARANTEED WATERPROOF 


During the War, 1914-18, Lotus Ltd. made 54,751 pa ° 2 
Veldtschoen Boots. Worn exclusively by Officers on actu 
vice overseas, only 76 pairs failed to give complete satisfc. 


TILL VICTORY IS WON THE SALE OF LOTUS VELDTSCHOEN IS RESERVED TO MEMBERS OF H.M. FORCES 
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